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Teachers applaud results of better vision, better posture 


AMERICAN 


mversss FER-EWenty Desk 


SO MUCH IN VALUE—SO LITTLE IN COST!" 


Experienced, helpful, 
friendly service 
for all your needs 


Large warehouse stocks 
ind prompt, intelligent 
friendly service by ourst aff 
can save you time and sim 
plify the problems attend 
ing your s« hool needs. Our 
years of experience are a 
help in making s¢ lections 
und an assurance of satis 
faction. Send for our free 
big catalog of the ne west 
and best in school furnt 


ture and supplies 


Our free catalog 
is a real time-saver 
Keep it handy! 


School Seating 

School Tables 

Auditorium Seating 

Folding Chairs 

Church Furniture 

Stadium Chairs 

Bleachers 

Office, Library ond General 
Furniture 


ts have won it more praise, from teachers, than any other school desk 
Filing and Storage Cabinets 


The improved visual and postural habits induced by the ‘‘Ten-Twenty” 


Laboratory Equipment Results in easier, more effective teaching are noticeable when visual 
Window Shades 

saters and Toilets 
Heate *s 2 top (20°, 10° and level), and the automatic fore-and-aft swivel seat 
Primary oterials 


Duplicating Equipment adjustment. Improved general health is attributable to these exclusive 
iol Supplies 


and.bodily strains and stresses are decreased by the 3-position desk- 


features, and to the 45° seat swivel that reduces body torque 
ords and Supplie : 
Glot due to right or left hand and eye preferences. 
1} Globe 
31 Equipment and supple 
ynd Library SupF 


st 


Th 


ctmevtcan Seating Company 
173 W. Madison St... Chicago 2. Hl. 


Distributors 
OTHER FREE BOOKLETS 


rust St.. St. Louis 3. Mo. 
Education Grows” ar A. M. : : Rock Island. 1. 
The Co-ordinoted r - BOCK SCHOOL SERVICE, Sycamore. Ui. 
EVERETT M. BAILEY. Pontiac, HI. 
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Now there are two booklets / 


On menstruation -- 
to serve all age groups _ 


ee 


/ 


i 
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Famous! ‘‘Very Personally 
Yours’’ for older girls 


New! ‘You're A Young Lady 
Now” for girls 9 to 12 


Very Personally Yours” has become an accepted help girl a correct point of view, climinates the shock 
on menstruation for girls in junior and senior high the unknown, and prepares her to care for herself. It is 
schools. Millions have read it. It has been widely praised written at her language level and discusses only subjects 
everywhere by educators, nurses, parent and church of interest to her 
groups for its scientific accuracy, good taste, clarity These booklets are best used as a part of the int 

Now the same authorities who produced “ Very Per grated program of menstrual education (see below 
sonally Yours” offer “You're A Young Lady Now which includes the famous film, “The Story of Menstru 


especially written for girls 9 to 12. It gives the young ation” by Wale Disney Product 


’ 
' 
| 
' 
i 
' 
' 
' 
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More than ten million students have learned 
from this complete, integrated menstruation program 





FREE! CLIP— MAIL BACK TODAY 


INTERNATIONAL CELLUCOTTON PRroDuctTs Co., Most major school systems take advantage each year of this complet 


Educational Dept. ST-92 
919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill 


program on menstruation You'll find the film, booklets, charts, and 
guides well integrated to give your students a sound knowledg« 


0 <t. Noto 4 s, but thousands of nu ‘ 
Please send me free (except for postage) your 16 this important subj Not only teachers, but thousan t nurse 


mm. sound film,“ The Story of Menstruation 


parents and students request that it be a regular part of the schoo 
den wounnd (alien 4 wails curriculum. The entire program, or any part of «, is available without 
aad chaice (caw $ waked harge on request with the compliments of Kotex.* Just fill out 
ned chnice (alfow 6 weele). and mai! the coupon at left 
Also send the following 
For girls 9-12 : 
copies YOL RE A YOUNG LADY NOW 


10-Minute All-Color Film The Story of 
Menstruation,” produced by Walt Disney Prodi 

k Ider girl tions, is acclaimed across the nation by educators, 
ror Ok _ Ss 


5 health authorities, parent and church groups. Her 
copies VERY PERSONALLY YOURS 





the once “taboo” subject is approached i 
, : . 
Physiology Chart Teaching Guide straightforward manner. Complete with 


16 mm., full color. Free, except for post 





Name 
short-term loan 
Organization 
- Teaching Guide and Menstrual Chart. |i 
evees ot teachers aided d ping Guid 
flexible, can be a 
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“MRE. BELL” 


a free historical film 


Drive ntor 


on the life of the 
of the te le phone 
for your school, club, 


or church programs 


Condensed into a dramatic half hour 
entation of Dr 


vear life of th 


inventor and humanitarian 


Many other free telephone films for 
illustrated 
Bell” 


interesting 


will be 


your programs! An 
“Mr 


other 
film, 


describing ind 


than 


catalog 
more 
sent 


mm. sound 


ou on request 


ILLINOIS BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY 
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TO: General Information, Dept. 1 
ILLINOIS BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY 
208 W. Washington St., Chicago 6, Ill 
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MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 





EDITORIALLY SPEAKING 


Your. Work 4 Cut Out — 
Explain Legislative Needs 


The biennial effort to improve the schools and the teaching profes 
sion via legislation is at hand! What is done in the next session of the 
Illinois legislature may affect teachers and pupils for years to come 
It therefore becomes highly necessary that teachers and other citizens 
and their organi ms busy themselves immediately and effectivel 
in behalf of legislation for the common schools. 

The situation is anything but Building shortages, 
rooms, increasing school population, teacher shortages, heavy teach 
ing loads, financial problems, organizational problems, etc., create a 
setting which the average citizen as well as legislator must not only 
recognize but understand. Public concern must be 

What are some of the factors and dangers in the situation 

In the first place, increases in teacher salaries must be provided 
in many districts. Funds must be found to pay these increases. Th 
present foundation program at the $160-per-pupil level not 
reflect present foundation costs. At 25 pupils in average daily attend- 
ance per room, tliis guarantees but $4000 per room. About one-third 
of this is absorbed in costs other than teacher salaries. This leaves 
than $2700 the teacher’s salary, unless the local levy for 
educational purposes exceeds the required minimum. 

The minimum salary law should be amended to reflect additional 
training and experience. Furthermore, a minimum requirement of 
$2400 for the bachelor’s degree and $2600 for the master’s degree is 
insufficient in these times to secure and to retain good teachers 

An idea of the tasks ahead of the profession and the interested 
public is gained with the realization that about $35,000,000 more in 
state aid would be required to finance a $180 foundation program, 
pay for additional students, and provide for full financing of the 
teacher pension fund. This would require about $159,000,000 the 
biennium, and about $166,000,000 the next biennium when the 
$180 program would be fully operative. The present biennial appr 
priation is $124,000,000. These figures would, of altered 
by adjustments in the required minimum levies and changing assessed 
valuations. The big question is, How can these appropriations be 
secured unless the public is alerted to the needs? 

There will vei kely be attacks upon the teacher tenure law 
a law which has done more to the effectiveness of teaching 
than any other \“ would increase the probati« nary period 
Others would eliminate administrators from tenure protection. Still 
others would decrease the length of the “decision” period during th: 
summer, when teachers may decide to remain or not to continue in 
their positions. Teachers and others must be prepared to protect the 
profession against a return to the pre-tenure days when teaching was 
a procession rather than a profession and when teaching positions 
were “boondoggled” out for political, family, and selfish reasons. 

Our work is cut out for us. School services, school goals, school 
needs must be reinterpreted freely and intelligently at the local level. 
Local lay leaders particularly must be well informed. Local legislators 

local needs. All candidates for the Illinois 
advised regarding local needs prior to the 
A good and continuing program of public rela- 
Defamers must be countered with factual 
Early in the fall the governor and members of the School Prob- 
Commission should hear about local needs which may be 
state. Teacher groups should enlist lay and legislative support 
protection and extension of protessional standards and welfare 
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IRVING F. PEARSON 





THE BEGINNING of school for the 


7 . i] e 
dergartners on our cover was an ex y fe 
sitter on Minos Kdacation 
r li just beeause it wa 
y ines their introduction Publication of the Illinois Education Association 
to the wonders of 
the classroom, but also because they 
were going to school in a brand-new Volume 41, No. 1 September, 1952 
building. It is the $2,000,000 University 
School at Southern Illinois University, 
and this SIU news photo was taken Hope Angel, Editor 


when the laboratory school opened last Francine Richard, Assistant Editor 
September : 


100 East Edwards Street, Springfield, Hinois 


Irving F. Pearson, Consulting Editor 


L. R. Grimm and C. E. Vick 
Contributing Editors 


- 


THIS WILL BE a busy year for you 
professionally, as you can tell from the 
editorial by Executive Secretary Pear 
son on the facing page and the article 
by Pres. James E. Pease and Legisla 
tive Chairman William H. Carruthers 
farther on in the magazine. To help FEATURED THIS MONTH 
“brief” you on legislative and profes 
sional matters, the IEA is holding nine Editorially Speaking, Irving F. Pearson 
different professional conferences this 
month, and urges every member to come , : 

» al A 3 “achers Mu ; » Dangerously, Robert U 
to one of them. The Dixon, Marion, and Teachers Must Live I anger isl Robert F. 7 ‘PP 
Urbana meetings were held Sept. 6, 

r . P . Y were > bie _ we > 
but there will be meetings at Galesburg Your IEA Has a Great Potential, James E. Pease 
and Belleville Sept. 13, and at Joliet ; : 
Effingham, Jacksonville, and Elmhurst 2 The Same Advantages for Every Child, Hope Ange 
Sept. 20. Come to the ne nearest you! 
- How Firm a Foundation?, W. H. Carruthers 


‘MR PR, who makes his debut on They Went to Washington, Francine Richard 


pages 35 and 37, will appear each 
month to give you public relations ideas 
Drawings are by Dorothy V. Sauer of 
Chicago, and text by Marjorie Mills of 
Chicago, Robert Edie of Streator, and 
Ralph Frost of Des Plaines 


Group Development 


REGULAR FEATURES 
Audio and Visual : It’s New 
Board Briefs : News 
Calendar Teachers Speak Up 


Current Publications Yours for the Asking 





Grange ft re-president, Mary Le 


DUCATIONAL Published monthly ex- Officers: President, James E. Pease, La 
RESS uk at tie. ewrte 


SSOCIATION wed us second- May, Ottawa; second vice-president 

OF ose El ¥ Olin W. Stead, Carrollton; third vice 

AMERICA t of rch 3 ' president, Katherine Stapp, Danville; 

OUR NEW PRESIDENT, James E. I ted if egislative chairman, William H. Car 


sien af ss . iption price $2 per year, 2 per 
Pease of LaGrange (shown here with ene A gh al pe ag gl Rg 


two of his student council officers), is receive ILLINOIS EDUCATION Microfilm man, Mabel Schwarz, Hinsdale; public 
1 man of many activities. He didn't like Splc,ef carremt volumes mar be parched ty relations chairman, ‘Paul Street, De 
it, though, when our biographical sketch treet, Ann Arbor, Mich. Rates com Kalb; executive secretary, Irving F 
f him in the December, 1951, magazine with ordinary library binding Pearsor Springfield; treasurer, W 
gave the impression that he belonged to ta utrena an ee Beco tl eT Stewart Williams, Springfield 


both the Rotary and the Kiwanis clubs divisions, to hold office, and to receive services as : YP 
at the ame tir I that just directed by the Representative Assembly or the Headquarters Staff: Irving F. Pearson, 
at > SE et € t see s he s = s r 

r: im eem lat jus board of directors. Notice o hange of addreas executive secretary; Lester R. Grimm 


isn’t done. We do refer you t : should be filed immediately with ILLINOIS EDU , ; 
de eu ™ you to that CATION, 100 East Edward ret rfield director of research; Wayne A. Stone 


sketc £ » 139 For fae P - “ - ; 
_ tk 4 _— 139) for other facts about Ill. Both the old and the new ad d the |! king, research assistant Hope Angel 
him, though, cautioning you to remem fivision in which the person is enrolled uid be | . anci 

ber that he belong ry : Rotar isted. Postal regulations do 1 ~ editor; Francine Richard, assistant ed 
ber t rat he belonged to totary one time tines to be forwarded tor; Claude E. Vick, détrector of pr 
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Here’s an 


Oututanding Value: 


for Schools! 


RCA VICTOR Basic Record Library for 
Elementary Schools on 45 rpm Records 
(List Price, $99.85) 


for Elementary 
370 


RCA Victor Record Library 


sists of 21 albums, 83 record 


Schools cor 
ns. Comprehensive teachir 


for eact 





Both 109° 


for o— =~ 
school price 











RCA VICTOR 45 rpm “Victrola” Phonograph 
Model 45EY4 (List Price, $49.95 


PCA Victor 


Automatic Phonograph p! 


Both for less than cost of 
Record Library on 78 rpm Records Alone 


ORDER TODAY—This special offer 
expires December 31, 1952 


Hundreds of school systems across the nation 


have already taken this opportunity to enrich 
their music programs and, at the same time, 


modernize their record-playing facilities by 
The combing on 


the 45 
fora 


this special, low-cost offer 
for the Basic Record 
Victrola’ 


limited time only 


price Library and 


rpm phonograph is in effect 


MAIL COUPON—TODAY 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 
Dept. 133Al 

Radio Corporation of America 
Camden, N. J 


Please have an 
want t 


Offer for Schools 
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———TEACHERS SPEAK UP——— 


apg Is the Evidence? 
S. Fisher 
astern Illinois 
1arleston, Ill 
> ar Mr. Fisher 
As a neutral, and one who would 
ike to see the publi 
school currict factual 


Stat 


l debate about the 
ilum de}; 
instead of ad 
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EpucaTIoN and shall _be 
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GERDA OKERLI 


Englist llinois 


Follow the References 
Dear Miss Okerlur 


, 
irticl 


FISCHER 
ition, | 


Save at Sales 
Dear Miss Angel 
I noted with inter Miss 
I. Capron’s contributi to the 
over the teacher’ clothes 
(March ILLINOIS EpucaTion) 
The last word has not 
someone asks whether 
take advantage of 
stantial savings to be made 
can even be 
own clothes 
for « x pensive 


been said until 


ichers cannot 


The sub 
in this way 


sales? 
exceeded by your 
funds 


bags and 


sewing 
This allows more 
items ich as 
shoes 
Lots Valle 


Roe, Stillman 











IMAGination sparks 
with CLAYOLA 


itself 


to repre. 


CLAYOLA modeling clay lends 
readily to abs 
entation, It is 


traction as 
permanently plastic 


used ov 


iterproof, st tink 


therefore can be und over 


igain, is Vv harm 
I-pound 
blue. vel 


tra cotta, 


less, sanitary. In ;-pound 


ind 5-pound bricks, in red 
low. white, 
clay and gray 


MODELINE is a 


modgling clay at 


treen, brown 


color green 

good quality 
non-hardening 1 low 
price. Available in 7 colors. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 €. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y 


Binney & Smith Co. Reps. in 
George Fielding, Ir.. anc 


OANS 
39,70 TEACHERS 
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Now Lakes and Forests are 
“By-Products” of Coal Mining! 


; “s 
1. Giant power shovels like this can remove as 
much as 100 feet of earth and rock as they 


uncover near-the-surface coal. 


Much of America’s coal lies near the surface. It is 
mined trom above by huge shovels—some as high as 
ten-story buildings and capable of taking with each 
“bite” enough earth and rock to fill a good-sized room! 
These shovels uncover the coal which is then mechani- 
cally removed by other machines, cleaned, sized and 


sent to market. This is called surface or strip mining. 


After the coal has been removed, America’s progressive 
coal companies do an amazing job of reclaiming the 
land. Experts in forestry and agriculture plant the 
turned-over soil with clovers, grasses, or seedling trees. 
The deep cuts in the earth become natural lake basins. 
These lakes are not only ideal for recreation, but they 
also supply drinking water for livestock. All this leads 
to fertile lands, ideal for timber or grazing—even for 


orchards or TOW ¢ rops 


Today, America’s surface-mine operators supply over 
a fifth of the nation’s number-one fuel for heat, light, 
and power. They also have already reclaimed over 
100,000 acres of land in twelve states--giving the coun- 


tryside a beauty and usefulness it often lacked before. 


BITUMINOUS & COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A DepartTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 


Washington, D. C. 


ee Se 
Ear. OFS re 
2. This lake was once a surfac e 
coal mine—reclaimed after the 


big shovels had done their work. 


Luo? 4. 


N 3. And here's another good example of 
conservation—for this forest-to-be 
was once a surface mine! 
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“THE GENIE STORY,” a new booklet for class- 

room use, showing in a sequence of color illus- 

trations and simple dialogue how a schoolboy 
learns from the genie the magic of cool 

For your copy and a list of other teachers’ aids, fill 

coupon and send it to: Bituminous Coal 

mal Department, 320 Southern 


ton 5, D.C 





A Message to all our friends on the annual occasion of 
Pewonald Customer Appreciation Month 


NCE again, we ask you to join in 
celebrating our annual Customer 
Appreciation Month . . . symbolized by 

the handclasp of true friendship. 


Through the ages, the handclasp has 
been the gesture of courtesy and 
hospitality ; it is the outward recognition 
of friendship. 


At Pewonaf, our friendship is based 
upon courtesy. It is not the back- 
slapping kind but, rather, friendship 
born of a sincere desire to understand 
and be helpful. 





It has been said, “Men cannot see the 
trees because of the forest.’”? We are 
proud to say, “We cannot see the crowd 
because of the individual customer.” 





No man can leave our office without 
being certain we are interested in him 
and in his individual problems. 











It is this ideal, this spirit of true friend- 

ship that makes Pewonal different. 

It will continue to be our conviction 
F ROM F Rg | r N D e Fe | Pp that no making of a loan, no arrange- 

ment of financial affairs can replace 


this quality of friendship. 


COM & 5 p A i T a From this friendship which is true 


courtesy comes mutual faith; our faith 
in our friends, their faith in us. It is 
our most valued possession. 


Thank you for sharing it with us. 


ae 
Ee 


Risonal tiNANCE Co. 


There are one or more affiliated Pemsonal offices in the following cities. See phone book for office nearest you. 
ALTON - CHAMPAIGN - CHICAGO |'' of) + CICERO - E. ST. LOUIS - ELMWOOD PARK 
ELGIN - EVANSTON - OAK PARK - QUINCY - ROCKFORD 








AMERICAN DESH LEADS THE WAY 


10 GGGAE Sen FURNITURE 
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The ONE-12 Desk 


\ 


The CLUSTER Chair! 


Be Sure / Ask your distributor fr an | f [)/ Brochure! 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
811 South Wabash 
Chicago, Illinois 


Nf 
Amevican pesk& | 


MANUFACTURING COMP 


MANUFACTURERS OF PUBLIC SEATING * * * Temple. Texas 





TEACHERS MUST 


Live Dangerously 


WHETHER THEY KNOW IT OR NOT 


The occupational hazards are emotional rather than physical, 


but they are there. 


LMOST COMPLETELY inaware 
A of their pe ril, teachers are 
forced to “live dangerously” as 

their work with 
there are many 
hazards connected 
professiol 
perhaps 


physical 


they engage in 
children, fo 
occupational 
with the 
Fortunate 
hazards are not 
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THEY CREEP UP UNAWARES 


work hazards of teach 
nature. As 

they are unbelie subtle 
velopment, creeping up un- 
awares and establishing them 
firmly by the time they are 
noticed 


Inst ad, 
are emotional in 


vably 


selves 
noticed, they ever 
They are almost unavoidable even 
by the alert teache ra. be- 
suiting symptoms aré 


expressed and mos 


are 


most 
cause the re 
emoti t 
w the ow! 
ol ob 
when 


jective 
know things 
teachers 
ine 

raz\ 

And 
at continued respol 
large numbers of 
cnaracteristical restless numat 
organisms can be trying. But the 
emotional hazards referred to 
here are not 
tions that might be diagnosed as 
rr psychoneuroses, It 
that dutic s 


Vv added person 


those obvious condi 


pss ( hk ses 


( 
is doubtful 


teaching 


ality weaknesses or environmental 
would be likely to 
such illnesses. 

The psychologi al difficulties 
that deve lop might be called 
minor by some people (although 
they definitely are not), for they 
do not seriously incapacitate the 
person involved. He still 
make a living and in other ways 
continue to function as a passable 
member of society. Instead, these 
difficulties just make him dis- 
liked, sometimes ridiculed, and 
often unhappy, rather than caus 
him to his sanity, but 
these are serious enough! 

To give an example of one 
emotional hazard: The role of a 
teacher places him in a dominant 
position with reference to those 
he instructs. He is older, bigger, 
better educated, and 
authority delegated him when he 
took his job. In short, the teacher 
is “boss” during th 
tion of his day 
circumstance day 
after vear, he n ay 
habit of believing it 
that he is fundamentally 
to those he instructs 


stresses Cause 


can 
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suck 


poss sses 


greater por 
Being in 
after day, veal 
slip into the 
himself 


superio 


THINKS HE'S TEACHING CHILDREN 
When a teache 
attitude and shows it 
activities with children, the 
sults are enough; 
worse than that, he automatical! 
into the same habit in his 
associations with ad It is 
not to get out of the role 
plays all day, even the peopl 
one is with are grownups instead 
of children 
Too often-ser ( 
say of a speaker from the 
ing profession, “He still 
he’s teaching children.” 
often than should be the 
teachers called upon by the com 
munity to work in a committee 
situation are viewed as somewhat 


acquires 
during 


serious but, 


falls 


one 


easy 


lub members 
teach 
thinks 

More 


case, 


Here are some of the danger signs. 


dictatorial in their relations with 
other members of the committee 

Many other personality imper- 
fections too handicapping to be 
called “quirks” may deviously 
establish themselves in one’s per- 
sonality if precautions are not 
taken. Some teachers are exasper- 
atingly sure of the correctness of 
their ideas dogmatic in view- 
point and action in their relations 
with fellow-adults and with chil 
dren alike. They have been looked 
ip to so long by children that they 
expect an attitud 


unconsciously if 
ir ideas by 


ot acceptance to the 
everyone 

This viewpoint 
conversations, in the 
teachers behave when asked an 
opinion, in the manner in which 
they express themselves when on 
a panel. Needless to say, it is not 
the best way 


itself in 
way th 


shows 


to gain the t 


of other 


respec 


and acceptance memovers 


ot adult society 


ASSEMBLY-LINE METHODS 


Another personality 
that may establish itself 
ers who have been on the 
time is the tendency to 
manize” their contacts with chil 
dren. Those who acquire this at 
titude become efficiently matter 
of-fact in their dealings with chil 
dren, somewhat as though each 
child were a juipment 


n an assembly 


plece OT ¢ 
ine 

teachers are impersonal 
immune to the 
Thev 


sometimes 


Such 
even somewhat 
troubles young people have 
feel little sympathy, 
ittle love for the children the) 
Varying degrees of the in- 
clination to mechanize ‘s rela 
tionship with children exist, but 
even in minor form interference 
with optimum accomplishment is 
present, and immeasurable. 

One wonders how all this can 
come about. Why should this ten 
dency be prevalent enough to be 


one 





serious 
teach- 


termed one of the more 
“occupational hazards” of 
ing school? 

The answer might be found in 
the large number of pupils as- 
signed to each teacher, in heavy 
demands required growing out of 
unrealistic standards of achieve- 
ment in subject-matter, perhaps 
even in the heavy load of extra du- 
ties often assigned to teachers. 

Yet, in spite of these things, no 
teacher can afford to ignore the 
intimate relationship that exists 
between himself and the child. 
This continuing contact should be 
pleasant, sympathetic, consider- 
ate, or the child will not benefit to 
the fullest extent from his educa- 
tional experiences, 


APPEARANCE IS A SYMPTOM 


Symptematic of another psy- 
chological danger in teaching is 
neglect of personal appearance. 
No shortcoming would seem to be 
so apparent to the one involved, 
yet it is noted frequently enough 
to be considered another one of 
the occupational hazards of the 
profession. Men teachers who fall 
short in this regard go too long 
without shaving, wear unpressed 
and sometimes unclean clothing, 
and go without ties and suits with- 
out real excuse for doing so. Wom- 
en with the failing wear the same 
dress day after day and often be- 
come careless about their hair and 
makeup. 

Laxity in personal appearance 
may grow out of the feeling of in- 
dependence some teachers sense, 
and to some extent out of the us- 
ual situation in the classroom 
where the teacher is the only adult 
present. In addition, no one is apt 
to tell the teacher to dress better 
or to be more concerned about his 
general appearance. In almost any 
other profession or business the 
individual is warned by his em- 
ployer or discharged, or he senses 
the importance of personal ap- 
pearance through continued con- 
tact with adults. For these rea- 
sons a teacher must be especially 
watchful by giving continual at- 
tention to his own appearance. 

Again it should be noted that 
this shortcoming, like others men- 
tioned, often is transferred to the 
out-of-school. relationships with 
adults. The teacher who has de- 
veloped the habit will not only 
look unkempt in school, but will 
go “down-town” that way, and on 
pretense will avoid dressing up 
for those occasions when he asso- 
ciates with adults 


Another danger to personality 
grows out of the failure of some 
members of the profession to 
make contact with people in other 
occupations and professions 
Somehow the idea develops that 
teachers should hold themselves 
apart from the average citizen 
that they must represent the 
“ideal” in human behavior. As a 
possible result, teachers associate 
too completely with members of 
their own profession and fail to 
meet people in other walks of life. 
They talk shop too much. They 
tend to view every problem in the 
somewhat unrealistic sense char- 
acteristic of the limited classroom 
environment. 

Results are obvious: Those 
who suffer from the handicap find 
themselves unable to carry on or- 
dinary conversations with people 
in other types of work—they seem 
to be almost illiterate with respect 
to their understanding of the 
practical problems of living faced 
by lay people. Sometimes one gets 
the impression that their view- 
points are childlike and naive. 

The “common man’s” reactions 
to teachers are often equally obvi- 
ous: He shies away from school 
teachers and feels that they actu- 
ally are somewhat different from 
most people. He senses that teach- 
ers sometimes become bored, and 
boring, in conversation with him 
unless they are discussing school 
problems. 

Most teachers are not likely to 
receive outside help in the preven- 
tion and improvement of person- 
ality imperfections growing out 
of their work. Through their own 
efforts they must somehow man- 
age to compensate for the occu- 
pational dangers that can be so 


By ROBERT F. TOPP 


destructive to sound personality 
and social adjustment. 

A few suggestions for better 
mental health follow: 

1. Mental health is jeopardized 
when a person spends an exces- 
sive amount of time alone. Every 
person should associate as freely 
as possible with many different 
people who possess a wholesome 
variety of viewpoints. 

2. Similarly, everyone needs a 
very special friend with whom 


he can confide his innermost 
thoughts. With complete confi- 
dence in the other person, each in 
dividual may “gripe” to his 
heart's content, exposing his atti 
tudes, healthy and unhealthy, to 
the scrutiny of the other person 
By doing so a certain amount of 
catharsis, or psychological re- 
lease, can be accomplished, tor 
each person serves as a sounding 
board to determine the “reason 
ableness” of the viewpoint being 
expressed by the other 

could well spend 
“personal in- 


3. Teachers 
the time to make a 
spection” of their appearance be 
fore they leave for work. Unin 
tentional as it may be, it is easy 
to become careless about appear 
ance. Fortunately, good groom- 
ing is a powerful influence on 
one’s viewpoint toward life, and 
shortcomings are easily remedied 


ASSOCIATE WITH OTHERS 


1. There is real need from a 
mental hygiene point of view for 
teachers to regularly 
with people outside the profes- 
sion. This should be encouraged 
through some method that will 
require routine contact with other 
citizens, such as joining garde 
clubs, photography clubs, or serv 
ice organizations that meet fre 
quently. 


associate 


5. In so far as possible teach 
ers and administrators should try 
to forget school matters when 
they leave the building. No other 
profession seems to torce its mem 
bers into as much outside work 
closely related to the day’s rou- 
tine as does teaching. Teachers 
should work out procedures that 
will avoid causing them to take 
home papers to correct, and they 
should avoid as much as possible 
participating in outside activities 
closely related to teaching. (Ex 
ceptions: desirable professional 
meetings and other essential ac 
tivities.) 

6. Every member of the teach- 
ing profession should determined 
ly put forth effort to play several 
“roles” on the stage of life. Being 
cast as a school teacher day and 
night, during working days and 
vacation days, is bound to set a 
habit that can be broken only with 
difficulty if at all. Teachers should 
try hiking, swimming, collecting 
butterflies—they should, so to 
speak, “let down their hair’’—do 
almost anything to force them out 
of the routine of thinking and act 
ing like teachers! 

7. Because teachers are citizens 
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Your IEA Has a Great | 


you must experience a 
if security and 

knowing that you belong 
of the strongest and larg- 
est professional groups in the 
country, Whose major purpose is 
to promote public education in its 
broadest interpretation. Nearly 
13,000 members make the Illinois 
Association the poten 
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ation in 
ou more than belong; you a 
the Illinois Education Association 
You determine the policies, you 
write the platform and the pro 
gram, you elect the members of 
the 

and you help attain the 

or the goals. Your local group 
therefore, is a basic and vital part 
of the IEA. Your efforts and those 
of all other members help in mak 
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when these lines are broken that 

the * the program hangs 

in the balance. 
Closely allied 

the divisions, 


association, 


success of 


the loc: 
state are 
various sections, such as the cl 
room teachers, county superin 
tendents, elementary principals 
secondary pring administra- 
tors, junio 
supervisors and curriculum direc- 
tors —representing members atti 
liated according to 
al services rendered. 
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with 
and the 
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ipals, 


college persons, and 


the profession 
The section 
members and ollicers have a most 
important part in the process of 
communicating ideas to and from 
the other segments of the total 
organization, 

As this picture 
state ] 
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takes shape a 
the level, let mind- 
ful that we have an affiliation with 
one of the greatest and largest 
organizations in the world, the 


is ever be 


National Kducation Association 
The Illinois state directors of the 
NEA have joined hands with local 
leaders and have been most influ- 
ential in helping to build our NEA 
membership to the fourth largest 
of all the states. 

The potential force of this great 
organization of nearly 500,000 
members can easily be understood 
by examining its record of 
achievements and its services of 
fered to members. The Centen 
nial Action Program of the NEA, 
when comple tel realized in 1957, 
will make the teaching profession 
a co-partner with other great pro- 
fessional organizations of ow} 
country 

The central staff of our Illinois 
Education Association plays a 
most important role in coordinat 
ing the many services and activi- 
ties of the locals, the divisions, the 
sections, and the state association, 
as all unite with the NEA to raise 
the standards of the profession 
and strengthen the 
programs offered at all levels from 
the elementary through 
niversities. central staff 
1 the direction of the execu- 
tive secretary offers many 
ces and issues many reports and 
news letters to keep the members 
nformed on the IEA program. 
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QUESTIONNAIRE REVEALS PROBLEMS 


Recently a questionnaire was 
submitted to some 1800 members 
of our order 
to determine the adequacy of the 
various offered and to 
learn of other services which the 
members desire. The board of di- 
and the governing com 
mittees, as well as the central staff 
members, are giving every consid- 
eration to the findings and sug- 
gestions tabulated from the ques 
tionnaire. The only problem that 
comes up continuously is that per 
sistent one of communication 
How can we get ideas, set up goals 
and objectives, and have them 
communicated in both directions 
over the wires to success? 

The major services of the Illi- 
nois Education Association are 
re ally threefold: first, to promote 
program fot 
second, to 


state association 1n 


services 


rectors 


a good educational 
children and youth; 














Potential 


improve the status of the profes- 
sion; and third, to contribute to 
the improvement of community 
living. 

Promoting a good educational 
program has many aspects. Sure- 
ly we are all dedicated to this 
great cause of education, and it is 
our duty to do what we can to at- 
tract into teacher preparation the 
best possible candidates from our 
secondary schools, to secure ade- 
quate teaching materials, and to 
provide modern, up-to-date hous- 
ing. There is much more to the 
program, for class size, instruc- 
tional methods, and auxiliary 
services are most important as- 
pects which need to be considered 
in educational planning. 

All this takes money! The leg- 
islative committee has devoted 
many hours of study to the ques- 
tions of school finance and has co- 
operated with the School Prob- 
lems Commission to arrive at pos- 
sible and adequate solutions. The 
theory of our foundation program 
is sound, but financial levels are 
inadequate to meet the demands 
in 1952. The foundation level of 
$160 per pupil must be raised to 
meet the increases in teachers’ 
salaries and the high cost of ma- 
terials and services. 

The program of school district 
reorganization has been most sig- 
nificant in creating larger units 
of attendance and administration 
and has contributed to an im- 
proved educational program by 
making possible better instruction 
and better services to children. 
There are many unsolved prob- 
lems which have resulted from re- 
organization, but in due time 
proper solutions will be found. 


IMPROVING PROFESSIONAL STATUS 

Our second major service—the 
improvement of our professional 
status—has also had much atten- 
tion. Raising the standards of 
certification, encouraging better 
programs of pre-service and in- 
service education, and organizing 
a commission on teacher educa- 
tion and professional standards 
have been first steps. Time is a 
essential factor in raising 
professional standards, but the 
progress during the past few 


most 


Major goals this year are better communication, 
strong legislative program, 100 percent member- 
ship, and a centennial program for 1953. 


By JAMES E. PEASE 


years clearly indicates what can 
and is being accomplished. 

The teacher-training colleges 
and universities have been most 
helpful in establishing a program 
of off-campus student teaching, 
and this holds great promise in 
helping young teachers to succeed 
More centers are being estab- 
lished, and the cooperating schools 
are more willingly accepting the 
program as a means of giving the 
students an introduction to pro- 
fessional service in a very prac 
tical manner. 

The great shortage of teachers 
is one of the catastrophic prob 
lems of our postwar vears, and 
the Illinois Education Association 
has helped to organize Futur 
Teachers of America clubs and 
chapters in the high schools and 
colleges of the state as one means 
of recruitment. All members of 
the profession may wel] serve as 
guidance counselors in this prob 
lem of getting more good students 
interested in becoming teachers 
IMPROVING COMMUNITY LIFE 

The improvement of commu- 
nity living is the end product of 
all education. In this, our third 
major service, the Illinois Educa 
tion Association has cooperated 
with the Illinois Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers, the Illinois 
Association of School Boards, the 
Illinois Agricultural Association 
the Illinois State Chamber of 
Commerce, and many others to 
promote an over-all program of 
better living. 

Our major goals center in four 
things: first, better communica- 
tion; second, a strong legislative 
program ; third, 100 percent mem 
bership; and fourth, a centennial 
program for 1953. 

More. teachers need to know 
about the service, the program 
and the work of the IEA. To 
achieve this goal, the board of di 
rectors has arranged with the ex 
ecutive secretary and the central 
staff to conduct nine area work 
shops early in the school year 

These workshops should serve 
us training centers and result in 
a series of smaller workshops o1 
a local and division The 
central theme is the and 


basis 
work 


program of the IEA. All members 
need to review the achievements 
of the association and help formu- 
late the program for the future 
If every school system 
represented at one of these major 
workshops, and if each person in 
attendance would take the time to 
report back to his local faculty, 
the first lines of communication 
would be established for the 1952 


53 school vear 


could be 


PREPARING FOR CENTENNIAL 


1953 will be the centen 
nial year of the IEA, it is impor 
tant that the legislati progran 
to be presented to the General As 
sembly when it n Janu 
arv of 1953 be well planned Your 
leg slative ommiuttes has been 
working on a program which will 
include the preparation of bills t 
improve state ald o7 
finance, the and 
reorganization 
Although our 
nearly 43,000 members, it does 
not have 100 percent membership 
of all the teachers in the state 
What a united effort we could 
make if each teacher in Illinois 
would lend his hand, his heart, 
and his efforts to achieve the leg 
islative, professional, and public 
relation goals! Let us establish 
a goal of 100 nercent for the cen 
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tennial vear 

Public education in our state 
and the history of the Illinois Ed 
ucation Association are 
synonymous A real centennial 
program promoting the good 
work of the schools and involving 
every teacher and every friend of 
education would do much to 
strengthen the general cause oft 
education in Illinois. Our centen 
nial program will include man 
activities, one of which will be the 
dedication of the new addition to 
the headquarters building in 
Springfield. Every member car 
have a part in the great progran 

Join with the other members to 
make Illinois first in public edu 
cation and first in high profes 
sional service You get out oT al 
about what vo 
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By HOPE ANGEL 


to do what every school dis 

trict should do—to give every 
child in every part of the ele- 
mentary school district the same 
advantages .. .” 

And Mt Vernon, Ill, about 
which the architect was speaking, 
is one of the few towns of its size 
in the country to do just that. 
Last May 25 it dedicated a com- 
pletely modern grade school sys- 
tem—six buildings, each of which 
was either new or entirely rebuilt, 
and each of which included the 
following facilities: 

Kindergarten rooms (There 
hadn't been any before.) ; a play- 
room-auditorium, a lobby-lunch- 
room, a nurse’s and speech-correc- 
tion room, music and art rooms, 
and a community room; “self- 
contained” rooms with sinks and 
cabinets, drinking-fountains and 
toilets, in addition to standard 
equipment, for all kindergarten 
first, and second grades; modern, 
movable furniture; and pleasant 


a GENERAL we are trying 


one of two completely new Mt. Vernon buildings 





MOUNT VERNON SCHOOL DISTRICT PROVIDES 


is built along two sides of playground 











Same Advantages 


For Every Child 


All six grade schools in the King City of southern 


Illinois are either 


classrooms no two of which have 
the same color scheme. 

Mt. Vernon’s 15-vear-old junior 
high school building is still in 
good condition, and there is a 
six-building senior high school on 
a two-block campus. So, with the 
completion of the three-year, $1,- 
925,000 building program for th« 
elementary schools, the 20,000 
population “King City” of south- 
ern Illinois can make an enviable 
claim: 

Any child who starts to kinder- 
garten there this fall and remains 
in the community can go all the 
way through grade school, junior 
high, and high school in modern 
buildings. 


ROOM FOR EXPANSION 


In addition, Mt. Vernon grade 
school will not be plagued by a 
shortage of classrooms. The plan- 
ners had the foresight to allow for 
expanding enrollments, and the 
new buildings, plus the junior 
high school, have a capacity of 





new or completely rebuilt. 


070. That is 660 more than the 
present elementary enrollment, 
and is thought te be sufficient to 
take care of normal expansion for 
15 or 20 years except for the 
junior high school. 

To dedicate the buildings, seven 
simultaneous services were held 

a general one broadcast from 
the Zadok Casey Junior High 
School, followed by individual 
programs there and in the six 
new schools. State Supt. Vernon 
L. Nickell gave the dedicatory 
address, and Marlin Rich, presi- 
dent of school district No. 80, 
“presented” the buidings to Supt. 
J. Lester Buford. 

More than 2000 persons attend- 
ed the services. There were about 
100 at the junior high school, and 
in each of the grade schools about 
300 persons listened to the broad- 
cast program before seeing their 
own “live” program and then 
touring one or more ef the schools 
Each school had a stageful of 
guests representing state and 
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local education and lay groups. 
Their names filled a half-page of 
the local newspaper 

It was a great event in school- 
conscious Mt. Vernon. The mayor 
proclaimed Educational Progress 
Week, station WMIX donated an 
hour of radio time for the dedica- 
tion, and the Mt. Vernon Re giste fe 
News printed the largest news- 
paper in the history of the town. 
It was a 60-page Educational 
Progress Edition, almost com- 
pletely filled with news, pictures, 
and advertisements related to the 
schools. 

The newspaper carried con 
gratulatory messages from Gov 
Adlai Stevenson, Senators Everett 
Dirksen and Paul Douglas, and 
Cong. C. W. Vursell, and a sug- 
gestion by Silas Echols, former 
principal of Mt. Vernon Town- 
ship High School, that the town 
plan next for a junior college. 

Only a few years ago, the ele- 
mentary school system at Mt. 
Vernon was a “stepchild.” Three 
of its buildings, constructed be- 
tween 1887 and 1899, were 
termite-ridden fire hazards, al- 
most be yond repair. The three 
others (one built in 1899, two in 
1914) were in poor condition and 
inadequate for the increasing en- 
rollment. 


FOUR BOND ISSUES PASSED 

Four successful bond issues, a 
period of half-day school sessions, 
and three years of building have 
made the difference 

But other towns have had poor 
school plants, too, and have asked 
the public to pass bond issues, 
often without success. How was 
Mt. Vernon able to do a complete 
renovation, when others have 
sometimes failed to secure even 
needed repairs? 

First of all, the public was not 
requested to do the entire thing 
at once. But the board visualized 
the total need from the beginning 
and worked toward it as fast as 
possible. The first bond issue, 
passed in September, 1945, was 
for $250,000 to build a new Field 
School and do some remodeling 
and repairing on other schools. 

In June, 1946, the board asked 
for, and got, another $250,000 in 
bonds—part for a new Franklin 
School and part for work on other 
buildings. 

Soon it was decided that the 
time was right for the complete 
construction program to be at- 
tacked. In March, 1949, the citi- 
zens were called upon to vote 
again, and they approved a $1,- 


200,000 bond issue for work on all 
six schools. 

Inflation kept making the cost 
estimates obsolete, and in Octo- 
ber, 1951, $225,000 in bonds was 
voted to complete the work on 
four of the schools. 

There was no organized opposi 
tion to any of the bond issues, 
and they passed by steadily- 
increasing majorities—ali two-to- 
one or three-to-one. In addition, 
two bond issues for the high 
school, totaling $550,000, wer« 
passed during the same time. 

(However, voters turned down 
one bond issue which would have 
enlarged the high school gymna- 
sium after Mt. Vernon won the 
state basketball championship in 
1949 and 1950.) 


DOUBLE SHIFTS DURING BUILDING 


Actual construction on the 
grade schools began in 1949 
Completely new buildings were 
erected for Field and Franklin 
schools. One-story additions were 
attached to the Mann, Lincoln, 
Edison, and Washington schools, 
which were completely recon- 
structed. What was good of the 
old schools was preserved, but it 
Was integrated with the additions 
and remodeled so that it, too, is 
virtually new. 

None of the school sites was 
changed, so parents did not have 
a distance problem to worry 
about. And the education of the 
nearly 2000 children in grades 
one through six was not inter- 
rupted during the construction 
work. 

That is a story in itself. It was 
accomplished in a way which 
affected nearly every pupil, teach- 
er, and parent, and could have 
caused some bitterness, but ap 
parently did not. 

A system of split-shift classes 
was set up whereby some schools 
held sessions in mornings only 
and were hosts in the afternoons 
to children and teachers from 
the schools which were under 
construction. As buildings were 
completed, the former guests be- 
came hosts and other buildings 
were begun. 

Parents of morning-shift chil- 
dren had to get up early to start 
their children to school an hour 
ahead of the usual time, and 
parents of afternoon-shift pupils 


We built these fine schools for you,” Supt 
J. Lester Buford tells a Mt. Vernon youngster 
‘Now you can go all the way from kindergar 
ten through high school in a modern building 


had to rearrange their schedules 
for youngsters returning home 
an hour later than usual. Teachers 
taught straight through a long 
half-day, but were on duty for 
a full day. In addition to the host 
schools, the basement and top 
floor of the public library were 
used for a time. 

“The groundwork is more im 
portant than the campaign it 
self,”” said Superintendent Bu 
ford, who in his 15 years at Mt 
Vernon has seen only one grade 
school money election defeated 
(That was for an educational tax 
rate increase near the end of his 
first year. It was passed the next 
year.) “It doesn’t matter whether 
it’s a bond issue or what,” he 
added, “it takes a tremendous 
amount of organization. Get the 
opposition on your side first.” 

In Mt. Vernon that organiza 
tion did not take the form of a 
formal “citizens group for im 
provement of the schools.”” It was 
more ubiquitous than that 


CITIZENSHIP IS PR AGENT 


It went back to an active 
citizenship on the part of school 
people, PTA groups, board mem- 
bers, and Mt. Vernonites in gen 
eral. Mr. Buford received the Mt 
Vernon Chamber of Commerce 
Citizenship Award for Outstand 
ing Community Service last year, 
as one “whose name is linked with 
every worthwhile community 
project.” And he lets prospective 
teachers know on their application 
blanks that he expects them to 
become integral parts of the com 
munity, too. There’s hardly an o1 
ganization in town whose mem 
bership does not include either 





Radio station manager: “We feel that himself, one of the board mem- 

our school tax is a good investment in bers, or one of the faculty mem- 

. the mmunity. And whatever | can in bers. 

aa" ero ae And that is how the s« hool 
story was spread—first through 
individuals to the service clubs, 
church groups, patriotic organiza 
tions, and other groups to which 
they belonged, and then by chain 
reaction to others. The superin- 
tendent and the board members 
appeared before the parent- 
teacher associations and inspired 
them to work. And the news- 
paper and radio presented the 
whole story. 

Explanations by different board 
members all add up'to one thing 

honesty with the public: 

“We never tried to put any 
thing over on the public. We were 
always careful to let the people 
know exactly what was planned 
and how much it would cost.” 

“If the people understand the 
needs, they will support you.” 

“We displayed the architect's 


We were open plans in store windows, and we 
about every always had the whole story in 

ca black and white to put in people’s 

oe > f hands at meetings.” 

Ablow nenegeagiy vi- Robert Krebs, secretary of the 

better now board, who is also president of 


the Illinois Association of Schoo! 





Boards, advised communities to 

‘ see that top-notch men run for 
the school board. 
ARCHITECT COOPERATES 

And the home-town architect 

for the building project, D. Clar- 

ence Wilson, had something to 


say for a cooperative spirit be- 

Housewife The tween the board and the architect. 

people knew the new He gave the Mt. Vernon board 

Suneings were roany and superintendent a top mark 
needed. Even when 2 

= on this test. His judgment was 


| went to Field . 
School the stone on the basis of more than 100 
] 


steps were worn out school jobs. 
“We're not working for a 
school board,” he reminded, 
, working with it.” 
Personnel of the Mt. Vernon 
elementary board during — the 
building project included Mr. 


CITIZENS of Mt. Vernon expressed interest 
and pride in their schools and their city Pic 
tured here, from the top, left to right, are 
James E. Muse, general manager, radio ste 
tion WMIX; Orian Metcalfe, news editor, Mt 
Vernon Register-News, and a member of the 
My new school really school board; Walton Gillespie, secretary of 
the Mt. Vernon Chamber of Commerce; Mari 
on Heifner, manager of Hawkins Bakery and 
@ member of the school board; R. LeBen Gar 
rison, realtor; Edward E. Curtis, president 
Security Bank of Mt. Vernon; Marlin Rich 
president of the First National Bank and pres 
dent of the schoo! board: Norma Jean Terry 
sixth-grade student at Franklin School; and 
Mrs. Mable Duncan, mother of a Washington 
Schoo! student. Photos are by Hope Angel 






























Air 
grated with old on one of the buildings. A 


view shows how new construction was inte 


six schools now have an auditorium-playroom 
kindergarten rooms, modern classrooms, and 


obbies which are utilized as lunchrooms 








Rich vice-president of a bank 
Mr. Krebs, a pharmacist; Bryan 
Dycus, an oil distributor; Marion 
Heifner, baker: Walter Pilson, 
manufacturer; Mrs. Clara Crow 
der, bookkeeper; M. L. Hender 
son, automobile dealer; Orian 
Metcalf, newspaper editor; and 
the late Lawrence Collins, tel 
phone company manhagel 

W) ile the S¢ hool physical plant 
was being modernized, the teach 
ers were not neglected Their 
salary schedule ranges from $2900 
to a potential $4700, which is bet 
ter than the average in souther! 
Illinois, and is an immense im- 
provement over the $870 mini 
mum and $1080 maximum which 
were in effect when Mr. Buford 
came. In fact, no Mt. Vernon 
teacher will receive as small a 
salary in 1952 as the superin- 
tendent did when he started in 
1937. 


Faculty training is also on the 


ipgrade Thirty-seven of ist 
vear’s 95 teachers were still work 
ing toward degrees, but there 
vere no emergency certificates o1 
emergency approvals. Thirty-six 
of the faculty members have bact 
elor’s degrees, and 22 have mas 


ter’s degrees. Many teachers are 
in attendance at various universi 
ties over the country each sum- 
mer. The general philosophy that 
recency of training is extremely 
important is adhered to in the Mt 


Ve rnon he ols 





ALL AMERICAN CITY 
Mt. Vernon this vear is proudly 
displaying the insignia of “All 
American City’”—an honor be 
stowed by the National Municipal 
League to only 11 towns of vary- 
ing sizes over the country. It was 
given in recognition of the fact 
that Mt. Vernon was the first 
municipality in Illinois to vote in 
the city-manager system of gov- 
ernment after the state legisla 
ture mad 





le it possible for places 
with more than 5000 population. 
(This achievement is pretty gen- 
erally attributed to the efforts of 
O. R. Buford, the superintendent’s 
brother.) 

Some Mt. Vernonites suggest 
that modernizing an entire school 
system is just as big an accom 
plishment In their estimation 
that is new proof that Mt. Vernon 
is an “All American City.” 















































































How Firm a Foundation? 


Present equalization level of $160 per pupil is inadequate. 
Foundation program should determine state school support. 


By W. H. CARRUTHERS 


A a result of struggle over the 
vears to improve the educa- 
tional advantages for the children 
of Illinois, there has evolved a 
concept of school services and 
support which is generally known 
as the foundation program. 

The foundation criteria 
based, in the main, on legislative 
mandates, on standards as ap- 
proved under the state’s recogni- 
tion program, and on other desir- 
able practices which were widely 
operative In s¢ hools of Illinois. 
In brief, the criteria embrace the 
total school program: the length 
of school term, building needs 
and equipment, type of instruc- 
tion, offerings of the curriculum, 
and the efficiency of organization 
and administration. 

By applying these foundation 
a broad sampling of 
the schools of the state which 
were efficiently organized and 
intelligently administered, a me- 
dian level was determined. 
This cost level became the basis 
for establishing the amount the 
state would provide to schools 
which qualified by exerting suit- 
able local tax effort 


were 


criteria to 


cost 


SUPPORT IS INADEQUATE 


At no time has the 
Assembly appropriated sufficient 
funds to provide a good program. 
In 1947 the minimum foundation 
level was set at $120 per elemen- 
the General Assembly 
provided $90. In 1949 the Gov- 
ernor’s Advisory Commission 
estimated that $160 for each ele- 
mentary pupil would be needed 
to guarantee the foundation level; 
the General Assembly provided 
funds sufficient to pay 92 percent 
for 18 months and &5 percent for 
six months of the biennium. Dur 
ing the past session of the General 
Assembly, the School Problems 
Commission estimated the founda 
tion need to be $180 fo! 
elementary pupil 
each high school pupil Che legis 
lation resulted in a foundation 
level of $160 for each elementary 


General 


tary p ipil : 


each 


and $300 for 


16 


and each high school pupil. The 
$180 level was based on operation 
costs of schools which met the 
foundation standards during the 
school year of 1948-49. 

Three years have passed since 
the last estimate was made. 
Operating costs have risen sharp- 
ly. The School Problems Com- 
mission, authorized by the 67th 
General Assembly, is again study- 
ing the educational and financial 
data of the foundation schools 
and will make an initial report 
by Oct. 1. For the school year 
1950-51, it is believed the cost of 
the foundation program reached 
$207 per elementary child and at 
least $330 per high school student 
For the 1951-52 the 
cost of the foundation program 
for the elementary school may 
reach $220 for each elementary 
child. If the School Problems 
Commission's studies substantiate 
these estimates, we will find our 
present foundation level of $160 
approximately $60 per pupil short 
of what is considered to be the 
; } educational 
elementary 


school year 


cost of a mini wm 
program for the 
schools of Illinois. 

What does this mean in total 
cost to the state, if the foundation 
program is adequately supported 
under existing qualifying rates? 
Again we must rely on estimates 
which are believed to be reason- 
ably accurate. 

It will be remembered that the 
appropriation for the present 
biennium to meet the cost of the 
$160 guarantee was $124,000,- 
000. To support the $180 min 
imum program, $23,000,000 more 
will be needed. To this amount 
add $6,000,000 each for increased 
enrollments and needs of the pen- 
sion program. This amounts to 
$159,000,000 for the first bien- 
nium and approximately $166,- 
006,000 for the second biennium 
when the $180 level would operate 
tor two full years 

The amount necessary to guar 
antee a $200 minimum level would 
require an appropriation of $47,- 


000,000 more than the present 
appropriation for the first bien- 
nium and $63,000,000 more for 
the second bien lium, or a total 
of $199,000,000—an amount far 
short of the cost of the foundation 
program as experienced in 1951 
52. These estimates might be re 
duced by a few millions if local 
valuations continue to improve 

Of course, these estimates do 
not include the cost of the four 
minor funds: transportation, 
handicapped pupils, school lunch, 
and vocational education. For 
these functions alone the appro- 
priation for the present biennium 
is in excess of $26,000,000, and 
the normal growth plus additiona! 
needs for transportation may 
raise the amount to $34,000,000 
for the next biennium. 


THE STATE AID FORMULA 


Regardless of the level that is 
established for the foundation 
program, there still remains the 
basic philosophy of distribution: 
How is the money to be allocated 
to the schools of the state? 

Illinois is a wealthy state 
Although it ranks sixth in per 
capita wealth among the states 
of the nation, there are many 
areas within its borders which 
are relatively poor. Some of the 
elementary districts have 108 
times as much wealth per pupil 
as other districts. The ratio of 
ability to support education in the 
high school districts is 39 to 1 
and that in the 12-grade districts 
8 So to If the districts were 
all organized on a countywide 
basis, there still would be a differ- 
ential in ability of nearly 14 to 1 
It is obvious, therefore, that if 
equalized educational opportu 
nities are to be provided to the 
children of the state, local tax 
revenues must be supplemented 
substantially 

But the question of distribution 
still remains. Under the 
program of distribution, the state 
provides for each child in average 
daily attendance (ADA), in all 


present 


cCouCcaTIO 





rich or poor, a_ fiat 
follows: for the ele- 
mentary schools, $22 per pupil; 
for the high schools, $7 per pupil. 
These amounts are known as “flat 
grants.” In addition, the state 
will also provide revenue known 
as “special aid” or “equalization 
grants” if the district 
It works this way: 
First, before the district is 
eligible to receive any equaliza- 
tion money, the taxpayers in the 
local district must exert a reason 
able effort to support their 
schools In the case of the dual 
where the taxpayers sup 
elementary ond 


districts, 
amount as 


qualifies 


systems, 
port 

high s¢ hool programs under dif 
ferent boards of education, each 
district must qualify by levying 
a 40-cent rate on each $100 of 
ussessed valuation before it 
ask for additional state 
If both districts qualify for state 
aid, they must pay a combined 
rate of 80 cents In { 
the unit district which embraces 
grades one through 12, the dis- 
trict will qualify by paying a 50- 
ent rate on each $100 of assessed 
This offer by the state 
schools to 


svstem of 


separate 


can 


revenue 


the case of 


valuation 
is an inducement to 
organize under the 
administration. 
Now, if the 
locally by levving the 
rate (40 or 50 cents) 
flat grant explained above 
not amount to $160 for each ele- 
mentary pupil and $160 for each 
high school pupil in ADA, the 
state will “‘make up” the differ- 
The “difference” is known 
as the equalization grant 
It can be readily seen that dis- 
tricts with low property valuation 
would receive a greater equaliza- 
tion grant than those in the richer 
This is the method the 
to lift the burdened 
areas to a more 


unit 


amount received 
qualifying 
plus the 


does 


ence 


areas 
state uses 
and depressed 


equitable level of education 


SCHOOL BUILDING NEEDS 


Although I!linois recognizes its 
obligation to the children by giv 
ing financial assistance to guar- 
antee educational advantages. it 
does seem strange that at no time 
has the state helped in providing 
a desirable environment in which 
educational growth may by prop 
nurtured In the total 
for education, build 
only to the 
salaries 

that there 
which the 


insufficient 


erly 
expenditure 
ts rank second 


ny cos 
cost of teachers’ 
It has 


are area in 


been shown 
Illinois it 
lation 1s 


property val 


to provide even the most meage! 
type of education. Since property 
valuation is the base for meeting 
the building needs, as well as the 
instructional needs, it is equally 
true that these areas cannot pro 
vide and maintain desirable build 
ings without some external assist 
ance 

And this is not the whole pic 
ture. There are many other fac 
tors which contribute to the press 
ing need for state assistance in 
building construction and mainte 
nance. Among these are the great 
increases in school enrollments 
that are now witnessed and are 
expected to continue for the next 
decade, outmoded buildings now 
in use, and the low rate of 
struction during the depression 
and war periods 


con 


Perhaps an acceptable answer 
to this problem for the present 
is found in the recommendation 
of School Problems Commission 
No. 1. It suggested the establish- 
ment of a state building 
authority with a revolving fund 
by which assistance would be 
given to districts on an equaliza 
tion This plan would b 
virtually self-liquidating and 
would provide assistance to thos 
districts most urgently it 
of improved building facilities 


school 


basis. 
need 


PUPIL TRANSPORTATION NEEDS 


With the advent of better road 
and reorganization there 
come an increased need for pupil 
transportation. More than 15 pei 
cent of Illinois’ children are now 
being transported to school 
some districts transport as 


as 75 percent of the childret 


has 


rolled. 

The first general aid law for 
pupil transportation was enacted 
in 1939. Reimbursement in the 
amount of three-fourths of th 
actual cost, not exceeding $15 per 
pupil per year, was extended t 
all districts for resident pupils 
who lived atteast one half 
miles from the ended 
Subsequent legislation has raised 
the amount from $15 to $20 and 
has liberalized the law somewhat 
The present formula for reim 
bursement is stil! limited to a flat 
grant without considera 
tion to the many factors affecting 
transportation costs 

Cost determination 
heavily by the size of the 
sparsity of pupils, salary 
for drivers, road conditions 
length of school term, and many 
other factors. In fact, the 


and one 


school att 


basis 


poli \ 


present 


inverse propo! 
of the district 
with high 


recelve a 


program works I! 
tion to the needs 
The school districts 
transportation costs 
smaller share of state 
than do those districts 
costs controlled by good 
compact areas, and dense popula 
tions. And, too, inadequacy of 
the pupil transportation rein 
bursement has played a vital role 
in the lag of school reorganization 
in certain areas of the state 


assistance 
with low 
roads 


It seems reasonable, therefore, 
that the state should endeavor to 
increase the maximum grant pet 
pupil! to at least $30 and improve 
the formula so 


that proper 
sideration 


given to 
mileage, number of pupils to he 
transported, bus size, and 
approved standards, othe 
contributing factors 


con 
can be 


satety 
and 


cost 


SHOULD FUNDS BE MERGED? 
The 
lished, requires 
tricts 
building 
must be admitted 
strong and valid arguments in 
favor of merger. Those who favor 
this plan argue that merger would 
dispel rigidity and establish 
greater flexibility in the use of 
enues They explain 
great simplicity in l 
levying and accounting procedure 
experienced 
Many peopl 
that complete merger would re 
sult in exploitation of one fund 
at the expense 0 the othe r. They 
ear that difficulties would aris« 
in adapting the present equaliza 
tion formula to the new program, 
d that would result 
adjusting established tax rates 
ons based on present 
practices w ild become obsolete, 
and have to be 
presented and tried for interpre 
ight of arguments 


tation The we 
seems to favor opposition to the 


law, as now estab 
that school dis 
maintain education nd 
separately It 
that there are 


school 


funds 


school re 
that schoo 
would be 


beli ve, howe ver, 


contusion 


irt decis 
would 


new cases 


the education 


time 


complete merger of 
building funds at this 
hool 


The subject of se 
nd broad in 


and 
finance 
and ta~ation is Scope 
complex. iit Con 
sho I en to 
ileges and their need for 
limitatior 

revolving fund 
school levy 
reased 
approptl leachers 
Retirement all impor 

tant problems and should 


and 
leration 


inlor 


Si 


sistance he 
the existing 
aw, the 
and the need for in 


ation tor the 


protectiot ot 


limits 


System are 
rece ‘ 
adequate consideration in fuvure 


discussions 





One hundred Illinois school 
children are guests of their 
congressman, Peter F. Mack, 


on bus tour to the capital. 


By 
FRANCINE RICHARD 


AG. , 
Wide World 
DENT TRUMAN chats wit nois school children and their host, Cong. Peter F. Mack 
s the aroup stands on the front lawn of the White House. Teache who went along on 


haperones were r nes Armstrong of Decatur and Charles Butler of Taylo 
Richard of the IEA suthor f this article 


The third char J Francine 


They Went to Washington 


of the White House, seen curren- federal offices and functions 
cy being printed and inspected in would make better students and 
the Bureau of Engraving and _ better citizens of the boys and 
Printing, visited the Federal Bu- girls of Illinois. After four years, 
reau of tigation and met he still believes that it does 
FBI Chief J. Edgat ver, and Although Congressman Mack 
watched the impre ve cerem does not take part in the actual 
nies which mark the changing of selection of the children to make 
the guard before the Tomb of the the trip, he urges those making 
Unknown Soldie the recommendations to conside 
They had done any other students on the basis of physical 
things, too, during their brief handicap or limited family cir- 
stay, but these w some of the cumstances, rather than citizen- 
highlights. And now, all too soor ship or scholarship alone 
it seemed to most of them, they 
vere on their was k to Spring HOW THEY WERE CHOSEN 
field and home The number of children chosen 
1's AN This is the fourth year that from each county is determined 
Congressman Mack has sponsored _ by the percentage of the total vote 
the trip to the capital for students cast for all congressional candi- 
from the seven counties compris- dates (from both major political 
y his congressional district. The parties) in the last election. San- 
. for the trip was born during gamon County, which polls be- 
Mack’s first campaign for tween 45 and 50 percent of the 
ongress in 1948. At that time, total vote, thus sends a propor- 
he planned such a trip if he  tionate number of youngsters on 
Were elected, because he be- the trip. 
lieved a first-hand knowledge of Early each spring, the con- 


Illinois Education 





gressman’s office sends about 50u 
nomination blanks to the seven 
county superintendents in the dis- 
trict. These blanks are distrib- 
uted to the public and parochial 
schools, where superintendents, 
principals, and teachers are asked 
to make recommendations of de- 
serving students. Duplicate 
blanks are filled out—one by name 
and the other bearing only a 
matching number. Each county 
superintendent then names a com- 
mittee of civic leaders, clergymen, 
and educators to make the final 
selection from the numbered ap- 
plications. One or two alternates 
are included. 

The forms with the correspond- 
ing names are then sent to Mr. 
Mack, who notifies the children of 
their selection. 

Early on Monday morning, 
June 16, youngsters, parents, and 
neighbors began arriving on the 
lawn in front of the State House 
in Springfield. Many of them had 
come quite a distance from the 
far corners of the district; others 
had walked over from nearby 
homes within the city. The spirit 
of bon voyage had gripped them 
ail—the excitement, the adven- 
ture, the doubts of some, and the 
forced bravado of others. 

An announcer from one of the 
local radio stations talked with 


the boys and girls in brief inter- 
views which were tape-recorded 


and broadcast later so parents 
would be able to hear their chil- 
dren “on the air.” 


TEACHERS ARE CHAPERONES 


Teachers who had been selected 
to go along as chaperones chatted 
with parents and youngsters and 
helped to put them at ease as they 
“got acquainted.” 

A buzz of excitement went 
through the crowd as Congress- 
man Mack arrived and the official 
registering began. Mr. Mack 
pinned an identification badge on 
each child and assigned him or 
her to one of the three buses, 
which had large numbers painted 
on the side. A chaperone was also 
assigned to each bus, and was 
given a list of the children who 
were to be on that bus. Soon many 
of the children were chatting ex- 
citedly with one another and with 
the chaperones. 

Thrills began for the young- 
sters as soon as the buses got un- 
der way. Police squad cars and 
motorcycles, with sirens scream- 
ing, escorted the motorcade 
through the Springfield business 
district and halted all traffic while 


the busloads of grinning, waving 
children were taken through stop 
signs and traffic signals. Police 
escorts were provided through 
most of the states on the trip to 
Washington and return. 

Paul Mack (the congressman's 
brother) and his wife, Judy, fol- 
lowed the buses in an official car. 
They were on hand at every stop 
to see that things were going 
smoothly. On the highway, they 
went ahead if necessary to direct 
the buses through cities or to 
point out the rest stops. 

After the trip was under way, 
the boys and girls settled down 
in their seats to enjoy box lunches 
and cold milk. Although two hot 
meals a day were planned for both 
the trip out to Washington and 
return, one box lunch each day 
provided diversion for the young- 
sters and saved some travel time 


GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY LIVE 


As the buses sped along the 
level Illinois highways and into 
Indiana, the teen-agers became 
more interested in the geography 
of their country. Some had maps 
of the United States, and many 
were tracing the route the buses 
would take into Washington 
Chaperones, too, added bits of his 
torical information about the 
parts of the country they were 
traveling through. There is little 
doubt that geography and history 
books will be attacked with 
greater vigor and interest this 
fall. 

Monday evening the group ar 
rived at a quiet restaurant in 
Greenfield, Ind., where a delicious 
hot dinner awaited them. The 
youngesters welcomed the ice 
cream cones for desert, since they 
had been discouraged from buy- 
ing candy, soda pop, and other 
sweets during the trip. (Expe- 
rience has shown that the chil- 
dren who eat such sweets on the 
long bus ride are the ones most 
likely to get sick.) 

Between rest stops, the 
and girls joked and talked and 
sang songs. A few sound sleep- 
ers caught 40 winks or so, until 
wide-awake neighbors roused 
them again. But late that night 
when the buses pulled into Zanes- 
ville, Ohio, for servicing and to 
change drivers, most of the stu- 
dents had fallen into an exhausted 
sleep. Those who were awake 
were greeted by Congressman 
Mack, who had flown in earlier in 
a light plane. Mr. Mack had 
brought the relief bus drivers 
with him, and waited to fly the 


boys 


other drivers on to Washingtor 

As dawn began to filter into th 
buses, most of the youngsters 
were awake watching the Penn 
sylvania hills take shape in the 
gray light. Shortly after daylight, 
the blue vapor lights of the first 
long tunnel of the Pennsylvania 
Turnpike stirred youthful imag 
inations. On the eastern edge of 
Pittsburgh, at East McKeysport, 
the group stopped for a hearty 
breakfast. Camera enthusiasts 
hurried to take pictures of the 
restaurant and of one another 

Excitement was high as the 
trip along the turnpike started 
Two more tunnels added to the 
zest of travel along this beautiful 
modern highway across the Alle 
gheny Plateau. During the morn 
ing rest stop, the students had 
their first chance t buy Souve 
nirs and postcards. Box lunches 
and milk were picked up for the 
noon meal, and the caravan start 
ed eastward again on the last long 
leg of the trip. Spirits were high, 
in spite of the heat, as the road 
wound through the deep green of 
the Appalachians and into the 
smoky blue-green of the Blue 
Ridge Mountains 

Although time seemed to stand 
still for the students, anxious to 
catch their first glimpse of Wash 
ington, it wasn't too long befor: 
the driver announced that the 
huge sprawling structure on the 
left was the Pentagon , Building 
with its maze of war department 
offices, 

The sun was bright on the 
white spire of the Washington 
Monument as the buses 
the Potomac River and turned in 
to the tourist court on Hains 
Point, just one-half mile from 
the Pentagon 


crossed 


WASHINGTON SOAKS IN 


Just children, tired but 
happy in anticipation of their first 
night in Washington, scurried out 
of the buses, a sudden downpour 
dampened everything except their 
spirits. While the lightning 
flashed and the rain gave a brief 
respite from intense heat, the 
youngsters were assigned to their 
cabins, 

Teen-agers and chaperones 
alike were glad of the opportuni 
ty to rest a while and to fresher 
up before going to dinner at 
Hains Point Inn on the edge of the 
Potomac. 

The group then went to the Li 
brary of Congress, which con 
tains one of the world’s largest 


as the 








A} ITTLE BETHEL” meeting was held at Allerton 
Park near Monticello last May, with the IEA 


and NEA as co-sponsors 
To the initiated, “Bethel” refers to Bethel, Me 
where the National Training Laboratory 


in Group 
Development is held each summe! 


Leaders of lor x 
standing have testified after attending the 
tory that they learned more about how 
than thev ever knew betore 

rhe meeting at Allerton Park was an experime! 


tal one, trving for the first time to caps ile nm tive 


evelopment 


j 


days what the Bethel 


labora 
groups work 


laboratory takes three weeks 


cover 
, persons from Illinois, Arkansas, Indiana, 
nd Wisconsin attended, and there was a 
10. They were housed in the Allerton House 
and Gate House on the palatial grounds now owned 
by the University of Illinois, and ate in the dining 
room which occupies what was once the Allerto 
arriage house. They were stripped of all “status,” 
: padre ye! emg gto being identified only by first names, and each one 
) (diagnostic training) group, a 
rs ir smaller S (skills) group, and a still smaller A (ap 
ups plic to learn by experience how groups 


desired leadership skills, and t 


2 
" 


; + 
bservers can learn much b Was assigned to a I 
are aware # the fact 


em in leading gre 


applications of their new-found 
knowledge in ir own leadership situations 
The director of the national laboratory, Leland 
bradford, also directed the “Midwest Laboratory 

Leadership Development,” and three 

secure maximum participation in rou s to divide - of Bethel were on the staff 
buzz groups, each assigned to 


“oradu 
They were Helen 
discussion \ and Stewart Williams, IEA field assistants, 
and Emma Scott, editor and field worker for the 
Arkansas cation Association. Others on the 


Ed 
staff were R cnard 


Beckhard, executive director o 
Conference Counselors, New York; Ida S. Brown 
Center tor : ly of Libera Education for 
Adults, department of educationa 
psychology, Univ itv of Utah: Jack 

sociate professor of psychology, Unive 

rado; Bill Hill, research assistant, | 

( hicago; Malcolm S. Knowles, 

ordinator, Adult Education 
and Van Miller, pre 


of Illinois. Educat 


administrative 
Association, Chicago; 
fessor of education, University 


ors, other group leaders attenc 


nall group, or the relaxed 
ntribute ideas who m 
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THEY WENT TO WASHINGTON 


collections of books and manu- 
scripts. The original hand-let- 
tered copies of the Declaration of 
Independence and the Constitu- 
tion were among the more treas- 
ured items which the students 
saw in the locked cases. 

The congressman took his 
young guests to the House ways 
and means committee room and 
gave them a premiere showing of 


the movies he took on his recent 
solo flight around the world. It 
was the first time the pictures had 
been shown to any group, and 
the congressman admitted he had 
only seen them once himself. 
The youngsters got quite a laugh 
out of the dance of the “gooney” 
birds in the pictures taken at 
Midway Island. When the movies 
were finished and the lights were 
turned on, Mr. Mack laughingly 
counted five children who were 
asleep, but decided that wasn’t 


Practical New Help for Today’s Art Teachers 


OM ma Mu A a 


New Book that gives present-day psychological understanding of 


child's creative art efforts—increases joy of art classes for teacher and ciass 


If Further Interested 


Wholesome, delicious WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT GU evs 
Bicol 
is always a satisfying treat. That lively, long-lasting 1 w 
flavor gives you a refreshing little lift. And the & EN Ne ou 


pleasant chewing helps keep teeth bright. Just fry it 


too bad considering the sleep they 
had missed on the trip. 

The boys and girls were then 
taken down to the congressman's 
office, where they were served 
soft drinks by members of his 
staff. They saw a map of the coun- 
tries he had visited on his globe- 
girdling trip and a scale model 
of the single-engine plane he had 
piloted. They listened while Mr. 
Mack described the work of a 
congressman, most of them signed 
the guest register, and some 
wrote down the office telephone 
number with a solemn promise 
to “call up some day.” 

After such an exciting day, 
most of the young guests were 
quite willing to go to bed when 
they returned to the tourist court. 

Up early Wednesday morning, 
the boys and girls had breakfast 
in the cafeteria in the Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing, and 
then were taken on a tour of the 
building. They saw bills of vari- 
ous denominations being printed 
in sheets, and watched skilled 
workers inspecting the sheets for 
imperfections. Employees who 
were conducting the tour told the 
students that imperfect bills are 
taken across the street where they 
are perforated and then burned, 
and jokingly added that they are 
“not given away as souvenirs.” 

The next stop that morning 
was the Smithsonian Institution 
Here the group was divided—the 
boys visiting the Natural History 
Building and the girls visiting the 
Arts and Industries Building. 
Many of the girls enjoyed the col- 
lection of inaugural gowns of the 
presidents’ wives, from Martha 
Washington to Anna _ Eleanor 
Roosevelt. 


G-MEN EXPLAIN WORK 


One of the biggest thrills of 
the tour for boys and girls alike 
was the visit to the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation. Director 
J. Edgar Hoover shook hands 
with all of them when they 
arrived in his reception room 
after touring the laboratories, 
gun room, and other departments 
in the building. G-men had ex- 
plained such things as the micro- 
spot, which reduces a manuscript 
the size of a standard type- 
written sheet to a dot approxi- 
mately the size of a. typewritten 
period. The boys were especially 
impressed with the marksman- 
ship of special agents in the target 
range where the service pistol 
and tommy gun were demon- 
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Junior high and 
high school teachers! 


Free teaching material to help you explain menstruation 





Easy-to-follow teaching plan for class or group discussion 


Modess Educational Portfolio. A complete teaching plan pre 
pared under the supervision of leading educators and doctors. Includes 
1 teaching guide. large 22” x 28% anatomy chart. two booklets about 
menstruation for teen agers and cards for ordering further free material 
kKree to teachers only 


Typical Teacher Comments: ~ Extremely helpful for our discussion 
and question pertod in class 

“Useful for guiding voung girls 

“It made the teaching of this subject much easier and more under 


standable 





Friendly, informative booklet for every girl in your classes 


men 


“Growing Up and Liking It.” Gives a simple, clear explanation of 
struation, “do's” and “don'ts.” many tips on healt! eauty and poise 


Delightfully illustrated. You may have as many free copies as you wish. 


Typical Teacher Comments: “Like a friendly chat 
“Written so that the teen-age girl can understand it 


“Excellent My girls were very interested and enthusiast 





Miss Anne Shelby, Box 5266-9, Personal Products Corporation, Milltown, N. J. 


Please send me the following material tree of cl 


Order now Modess Educational Portfolio _ _ copies of ‘Growing Up and Liking it” 
for 1952-53 
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fuckKler DOVS 


empty car 


strated. Some of the 


were able to get the 
tridges as souvenirs 

The visit to the Capitol Build- 
ing included brief sessions m the 
House and Senate galleries, where 
able to 


work 


students were 
government at They 
Illinois Senator Paul Douglas 
After dinner in the Supreme 
Court Building, the students 
were taken to Arlington National 
Cemetery where they watched 
the « which 
mark the changing of the guard 
before the Tomb of the Unknown 
Many of the youngsters 


met 


orful ceremonies 


Soldis r 


watch their 


placed this part of the tour in 
top place on their list 

During the visit to Washington 
National Airport, the Illinois 
pupils were the guests of Capitol 
Airlines for an afternoon snack 
of orange juice and _ cookies 
Representatives of the airlines 
made a surprise presentation to 
Congressman Mack of an award 
for his work in aviation and made 
him an “honorary captain of the 
Capitol fleet.” 

After a look at the 
minal and the huge runways, the 
youngsters left the airport and 
went to the Federal Security 


busy ter- 








ILLINOIS PUPILS 


service to the schools of the state 


for the 


ncw 





Two Major Purposes 


of the 


(Organized and operated 
auspices of the IEA since 1883) 


1. To select and recommend the best of the many 


juvenile books published each year. 


2. To make these books available to schools and 


libraries at the lowest cost possible. 


[he continued growth of the Pupils Reading Circle during the past 


64 years is evidence that the Reading Circle is fulfilling a valuable 


Ask your county superintendent or write to 
Roland McCannon, State Manager, Lincoln, IIL., 


1952-1954 list 


READING CIRCLE 


under the 


books 


of recommended 








Agency building for supper 

That evening a tour of 
Embassy Row and historic parts 
of the citv gave the students a 
welcome rest from all of the 
walking and stair-climbing they 
had done during the day. Then 
it was back to the Capitol Build 
ing, whe re were reserved 
for them on the Capitol steps to 
hear a concert by the famed 
Marine Band. A tired but thrilled 
group of children went back to 
the tourist spend their 
last night in Washington. 

The day in the nation’s 
capital was a busy one, and for 
many the best one. At the Wash 
ington Monument, the and 
girls were taken by elevator to 
the of the 555-foot 
From the vantage point of th 
observation windows at the 
of the monument, many students 
took pictures of Washington’s 
historic streets and _ buildings 
which were clearly visible below 
A few of the hardier teen-agers 
braved the walk down the nearly 
600 steps to the of the monu- 
ment 


bus 


seats 


cabins to 


last 


bov Ss 
spire 


top 


top 


bast 


Mack 


boarded 


Congressman met the 
children as they a river 
boat for a trip down the Potomac 
to Mt. Vernon and a tour of 
George Washington’s Virginia 
home. During the boat trip, the 
Illinois lawmaker was on deck 
getting better acquainted with 
his young guests, answering their 
many and posing for 
pictures. 


questions, 


A wreath was laid on the tomb 
of George and Martha Washing- 
ton and then the congressman’s 
party was taken through 
beautiful Mt. Vernon home. 
guide pointed out the 
bedroom of George Washington, 
furnished almost entirely with 
the original furnishings and still 
containing the bed in which he 
died. After a peek into the various 
outbuildings and a walk through 
the formal gardens the group left 
by bus for the ride back to Wash- 
ington 


stairs a 


THE PRESIDENT POSES 


The most 
the entire trip began 
buses went through the guarded 
into the grounds of the 
White House The voungsters, 
awed by the seriousness of the 
secret service men and the thought 
of meeting the President face to 
face, got out of the and 
stood along the drive in front of 
the White House. While they 


impressive part of 
when the 


yates 


buses 





waited for the President to 
pear, some of the 
asked permission to take pictures 
of the White House. 

When the President appeared, 
smiling and cheerful, he said, “I 
noticed you were taking pictures 
Before vou go, don't torget to take 
a picture of my fountain.” Then 
at the request of the youngsters, 
the President posed for pictures 
of himself. 

The President spoke briefly to 
the children, saying that 
gressman Mack is making a great 
contribution to the history and 
the welfare of our country” by 
sponsoring the annual all-expens 
trip to Washington and thus 
showing children what it 
means to be a citizen and to se¢ 
how the “greatest government in 
the history of the world” operates 


ap- 


fans 


camera 


“Con 


st hool 


LINCOLN HAD A 9-FOOT BED 


Mr. Mack suggested that these 
students, coming from Abraham 
Lincoln's congressional district, 
might be interested to know which 
bedroom the Civil War President 
had used. Mr. Truman pointed 
out the corner bedroom which 
had been President Lincoln’s, and 
mentioned that the nine-foot-long 
desk on which Abraham Lincoln 
wrote the Emancipation Procla 
mation is still in the room 

The children posed with the 
President for newspaper, news- 
reel, and television pictures, Con- 
gressman Mack thanked the Pres 
ident for coming out to greet 
them, and the group boarded the 
buses and left the White House 
grounds. 

After lunch in the United States 
Treasury Building, the youngsters 
went to the Lincoln Memorial 
where they laid a wreath before 
the statue of Abraham Lincoln 
They stood in silent tribute while 
one girl from the group read 
aloud the immortal words of the 
Gettysburg Address which are 
carved in the granite side of the 
memorial. 

This was the last official visit 
of the tour. The youngsters went 
back to the tourist cabins to get 
their baggage and to freshen up 
for the trip home. As they board- 
ed the buses, the children shook 
hands with their host and thanked 
him for making such a wonderful 
trip possible. 

Although the trip homeward 
picnic supper at 
Park in West Vir 
yvinia, the youngsters were reluc 
tant to leave this city where they 
had had so many new and exciting 


promised a 
Cacapon State 


experiences After they nad 
watched Washingt: 
fade out of sight 
the souvenir packages which the 
congressman had given them, and 
then began collecting autographs 
of fellow passengers 

One boy thoughtfully remarked 
“I think we were really lucky to 
get to go on this trip. I thanked 
the congressman before 1 left, 
but I’m going to thank hin 
avain. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT! 


“She Childhood of 


Gamousa Americans Series” 


now available in a special School Edition 


Responding t ool req ume 
volumes in th 
olumes 


School Edition wenty 


shipme nt 


Artec Hainron 
Aveck Beit: | 
(MELIA 
ANDY 


LARHART 
JACKSON 
Borraco Bus 


Crara Barton 


Joun Pat 


By February 1, 1953 


kdition The program ther 


seven titles now published in the 


include new volumes from vear to \ 


st Price 


In correspondence and on orders, pleas« 


a total of fifty v 
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will bee eV patie 


Prade 


d thereafter t 


specify School Edition. Feel free 


to request descriptive literature and order blank in quantities. 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY, INC. 


730 North Meridian Street 


; = 
Indianapolis 7, Ind. 


168 Fourth 
New York 16. N.Y. 
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Illinois Delegates Have Busy Week 
at NEA Convention in Detroit 
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Introducing . .. EVAN E. EVANS 


as our Illinois Representative 


Mr. Evans is a graduate of 
Tarkio College and received 
his Master's Degree from the 
University of Nebraska. He is 
an experienced school admin- 
istrator and well qualified for 


this responsible position. 


1006 North Prairie Street 
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EVAN E. EVANS 


Until Mr. Evans’ traveling 
schedule will permit him to 
call on you personally, won't 
you please mail your orders 
for McCormick-Mathers books 
to our Wichita office? He will 


certainly appreciate them 





Bloomington, | 


THE McCORMICK-MATHERS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
WICHITA, KANSAS 














Ready September 1952 
@) NUMBER BOOK |] 
<2 NUMBER BOOK 2 


By John R. Clark, Caroline Hatton Clark, 


ano Charlotte W. Junge 





New — attractive — sound 
Groundwork for success in arithmetie 
Based on the meaning philosophy 
Delightfully illustrated in color 


For use independently or to precede the new 
GROWTH IN ARITHMETIC series by Johan R, 
Clark and others 
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Grade 2 language textbook 


SCHOOL YEAR 


sy Mildred A. Dawson anp 


Bonnie Scales 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 


C. B. Mathers 


Promotes spontaneous an 1 creative expression 
Builds needed oral and written skills 

Colorful illustrations — ease of reading 

— simple presentation — full Teacher's Manual. 
For use independently or to precede the widely 
successful Dawson's LANGUAGE FOR DAILY 
USE series, 


© 


Ilinois Representative 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 
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Council Formed To Study Community Schools 
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WORKBOOKS AND HANDBOOKS 


FOR BUILDING BETTER ENGLISH 
Grades 9 through 12 


Like golf, English is more than a one-shot proposition. To make it stick 
there must be a well-rounded program of teaching, testing, review and 


maintenance 


And here it is . in Workbooks and Handbooks that stress oral practice 


proofreading, and the writing of original sentences. Each unit of study 
is based on a comprehensive system of pretesting, teaching practicing 


reviewing, and testing, with a maintenance program presented at the end 


of each unit covering skills taught in all preceeding units 


For full details, write te 


Row, Peterson and Company 


Evanston, Illinois 
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IAFTA OFFICERS elected during the fifth annual convention of the 
Future Teachers of America, held at Springfield High School April 26, are 
Jean Lueker of Staunton High School, historian; Leota Plunket? of 
ollege Janet Wakefield of Clinton High School, second , 
Sistler of Southern Illinois University, first vice-president: Sally Caulkins of Bradley University participating in the 
president; Gladys Jibben of Pekin High School, recording secretary; and Marilyn Fris of 
At extreme right is Jeri Sausaman, president f tionships which can be « 


Joliet High School, corresponding secretary 
the Sangamon FTA Club of Springfield, host club for the convention. JoAnn Monson of 
Springfield 
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WORKBOOKS FROM GINN AND COMPANY 


Workbooks specially prepared to accompany Ginn and Company books will 
help you with your teaching. Be sure to get maximum accomplishment by 
using the abundance of varied practice material furnished in these workbooks. 


GINN BASIC READERS MIEGS-ADAMS SOCIAL STUDIES SERIES 


MY DO AND LEARN BOORKS PHINK AND LEARN ACTIVITIES for 


Your Town and Mine 


Now available for Your People and Mine 





Write for your supply of 


these excellent workbook: 


Pre-Primers I, UH, and Hl 
The Litthe White House 
On Cherry Street 

We Are Neighbors 
Around the Corner 
Finding New Neighbors 
Friends Far and Near 
Roads to Everywhere 
Trails to 
Wings to 


Treasure 
Adventure 


In preparation for 


Doorways to Discovery 
Windows on the World 


GINN AND 


ATWOOD-THOMAS GEOGRAPHIES 


COMPANY 


Your Country and Mine (coming soon) 


Your World and Mine 


Workbooks for upper books in 
preparation 


WORKBOOKS for 


Neighborhood Stories 

Visits in Other Lands 

The American Nations 

Nations Overseas 

The United States in the Western World 
The World at Work 

The Growth of Nations 


2301-2311 Prairie Ave 
Chicago 16, Illinois 











NEWS 


ISSPA To Meet Oct. 7-8 Dean Spalding to Leave Ul Attendance Record Set 
With Two Other Groups For Oregon Teaching Job At IASL Meeting 

The annual meeting of the Illinois Willard B. Spalding, dea th \ new attendance re 
Secondary School Principals Associa College of Education at the University 
tion, the Illinois High School Associa of Illinois, has resigned to become pro 
tion, and the North Central Association fessor of education in the extens 
for Illinois Schools will be held at the division of the State System of Hiche 
University of Illinois on Oct. 7 and 8. Education in Oregon. He will leave the 
This meeting marks the first time the 
North Central Association for Illinois 
Schools will participate in the progran 








4 


University Jan. 1 

Dean Spalding, who came to 
i U. of I. from Oregon, will give 
rhe tentative program calls for the 


. $n ministrative work to go into tea 
North Central group to meet Tuesday . 


morning, Oct. 7, the principals associ- research, and writing. He wil 
ation to meet that afternoon, and the three class 
annual dinner meeting to be held in 
the Illini Unior allroom at 6:30 p.m 
lue sday. 

Iwo sessions of each of the follow- 

g “how to do it” sections will be ANNOUNCING 
held, yn Tuesday afternoon and 

ne ssday morning. These 
eroup sé on ll inelude high school 
and college relations, Illinois Curricu 
lum Program's conomic education 
project, curriculum work in schools 
with fewer than 500 students, guid 

ce, vocational agriculture, common e 
learnings, English, improving citizen WwW 

ad 


ship education, managing interscho- 


astic contests, managing school cafe 
terias and lunch programs, planning 
and managing transportation systems, 


mathematics, developing the role of the 
principal in a community unit district, 
managing extra class activities, mar FOR GRADES ONE AND TWO 


aging colleg da and mproving 





public relatior | LAVISH | with color | FIRST| in program 











The annual meeting of the Illinois 
High School Associatior inder the 
ee ae allinots rer ame a + The same basic philosophy of earlier editions 
oard 0 ilrectors will be held du ig 


a luncheon meeting in the Illini Union + All new exercises 
SaEPOO Ch WORMED. SRTReD * All new illustrations in beautiful color 





ments and programs will be mailed to 
all members by early September 
Working With Numbers, Books ! 
avd 2, ate now available in full 
célor Text Editions and four-color 
Health, PE Group Nit Worktext. Either edition provides 
Adeats C tituti : a complete program within itself 
opts Vonstitution a program definitely superior in 
The Illinois Association for Profes every respect. These books teach 
meaning first, stressing concepts 
and relationships that develop un 
derstandings. Pictures, semiconcrete 
representations, and color are skill 
a permanent organization rather than fully used (o put meaning into 
an informa! work group as it has been every phase of the primary num 
in the past. This action was taken / . ber program 


ional Preparation in Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation has drafted 
and adopted a constitution making it 





during the fifth annual workshop meet 

ing at Pere Marquette State Park May aes 

) . The Teacher's Edition of each 
to 4 : 

, book provides page-by-page 
directions plus numerous sug 
. gestions for individualizing 
Illinois, chairman; Elizabeth Rearick . and socializing instruction. 
of MacMurray College, president-elect; we. 
and C. C, Franklin of Southern Illinois 
University, renamed secretary-treas 


Officers elected at that time are Dr 
A. E. Florio of the University of 


rer 
Work rroups udied and made 
recommendations he areas of ac 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 


creditation and curriculum, with the 


purpose of upgrading professional 

preparation of teachers. This and other 

material may be published later for Et K 

weg ng then Bip ad ogy sols THE « 7 C Austin, TEXAS 





Southern | : ersity News PI 
CHEMISTRY TEACHERS register for their 
spring meeting at Southern Illinois University 
Apr is lt was the first time the Illinois 
Association of Chemistry Teachers met in Car 
bondale. Left to right are J. W. Neckers 

e-president-elect and chairman of the chem 
stry department at Southern; T. A. Nelson of 


s 
“ 4 6 ‘gs provides . with the LaGrange, a director and past-president; | E 
Straight | for grou y Crull of Virden, secretary: F. H. Westland f 
N ind gular use with tables ev are Decatur, president; C. A. Gross, a teacher in 
| yuilt in four es and 11 t University School at SIU who assisted M 
colors to har mniz t I SI ’ Neckers in local arrangements for the meet 
4 1 ttn Seatir r ” eating! 


ng: and C. W. DeWalt of Glen Ellyn 
Request Griggs i ital for full information on Grigg 


Loretta McNamara Is 
dw FRANKLIN-LEE COMPANY President of IASCD 
Officers of the Illine 
217 West 68th Street Chicago 21, Illinois 
Telephone: RAdcliffe 3-3687 
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From coast to coast Cowboy \ 
Sam helps teachers develop { 
the pupil’s desire for read- | 
ing. The high interest, com- 
bined with easy reading, is 
a powerful antidote for TV. 
Suspense, mystery, excite- 
ment — without blood and 
thunder. Then, to draw the 
lasso tight, there are gay, 
humorous, colorful draw- 
ings by Jack Merry weather. 
Each book features a care- 
fully graded vocabulary. 





6 Cowboy 
—_ Sam _ books 
—primer 
THE JERRY BOOKS—A close sec- through 3rd 
ond—for these stories dramatize grade 
everyday experiences realistically. P 
They stimulate every child to the Ray Duncan Resigns 
excitement of the world avout him. ' i As Health, PE Director 
4 Jerry books—primer through 3rd grade. Ray O. Duncar at 


vay 


lo 





Write for descriptive folder—or ask our ; - nea = a i] 
represer \ » show you these books. 2 : t 


Ask for your copy of the 1952-1953 Good Books 
Catalog No. GB52 


BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY ~- Publishers 
1632 Indiana Avenue . Chicago 16, Illinois 








NEWS 


Sept. 17 Becomes Official The Only Builders of Al 


New ep Day 


‘at Cangress, signed COMPLETE ARITHMETIC PROGRAM — 


An Arithmetic Program consists of somet} 
a pupil and a piece ol ch alk + hands « 


Winston's New 1952 Arithmetic Progran 

25 years of leadership in the field of Ari 

SEEING NUMBERS [Text-Workbook), Grade | 

FINDING NUMBERS (Text-Workbook), Grade 2 

DISCOVERING NUMBERS UNDERSTANDING NUMBERS 


prade ade 6 


LEARNING NUMBERS THINKING WITH NUMBERS 
Grade ? 


a >rade 


EXPLORING NUMBERS KNOWING ABOUT NUMBERS 
Grade § 


ade 8 


ACCESSORY MATERIALS 


Workbooks and Manuals 
Grades |-8 
Professional Book 
How to Make Arithmetic Meaningful 
Mant pulatit e Devices 
Number As The Child Sees It 
Arithmetic Number Game 7 
Spinno 


For further informatio mtact your W sto representative 


WILL to Broadcast Series THE JOHN WINSTON COMPANY 
On Jeffersonian Heritage 2500 Prairie Avenue Chicago 16, Ill. 











LOWEST PRICED 
300-Watt, Blower Cooled 
Dual Purpose 
Projector 
in the World! 


County Supt. A. L. Chitty 
Killed in Accident 





Call your SVE Audio-Visual Dealer for a demonstration and further 
information . . . or write to the 


SOCIETY FOR 
TRIM ELLAM i AL EDUCATION, INC 
A Busine t 


Created by SVE makers of Corpora 


structor and 1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14 


Dept. ST 








NEWS 


United Nations Day 
Will Be Observed Oct. 24 


Committee 





IESPA Plans Annual 
Fall Conference 


» Illinois Elementary Scl The National Citizer 
Association wi United Nations Day has 
Oct. » 11 on 4 eaders Guide to help schools and 
nmunitic celebrate United Nations 
on Oct. 24, 

eacher’s guid Use the UN 
‘ Teaching,” is available at 15 cent 
opy Al se booklet 
UN Day parti These and other 
ns may be tained from Na 


prepared 


availal a free 
publicat 
na ( en 
Nations Day, 8&l¢ 
Washington 6, D. 


ti is’ ¢ ttee for United 
NW, 





What’s new in ~32? 
NUMBERS 
AT WORK 
by 
Patton and 
Young 


rt 


Illinois Representatives: C. E. Mason and VY. F. Jones 


[IROQUOIS PUBLISHING CO., Ine. 


HOME OFFICE: IROQUOIS BUILDING, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


New York Dallas 


Chicago Atlanta 

















DESIGNING 
4 


<A complete dependable 
year book planning and 


engraving services 


6132-6152 EAST MONROE STREET SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 





NGRaAaAvVeE®RS roe 





International Art Contest 

Open to US School Pupils 
A unique art competi 
ion for children, 1949, will 
held again this year at New Delhi, 
India. Open to children of all countries, 
om ages 5 to 16, the contest has pro 
vided young people of many lands with 
other cul 


internationa 


begun ir 


a means of understanding 
and ideas. 
A minimum of 10 prizes for drawing 


writing will be awarded in each 


group. The president of the Indian 
Dr Rajendra 
i medal for the best draw 


the competition 


Prasad, will 
la gok 
ceived for 
aye pro 
Prime 


America! 
Con 


Was! 


Seven Illinois Teachers 
Go To Britain on Exchange 


5 Illinois teachers ha gor 


Great Britair the 1 2-53 


exchange teacher 

their 
Cald 
Pa hk 


Sillars of 


s teacher and 
nts are Evalyn 
ol in Elmwood 
with Isabella A 
Alloa Academy ir Alloa, Scotland; 
Howard C. Lundvall of Coolidge Junior 
High School in Moline with Robert B 
Buchanan of Queer Park Junior 
Secondary School in Glasgow, Scot 
land; Doris M. Muir of Howard School 
Wilmette with Frederick W. Wake 
ford of Pitsea County Primary School 
Pitsea, Essex; Flore 
of Streator Township High School wit 
Gladys H. M. Sweetnam of County 
High School in Purbrook Park, Port 
nouth;: Gladys Oo, PI ilpott of Northerr 
Illinois State Teachers College witl 
Margaret M. Fyfe of The Training 
Centre in Glasgow, Scotland; Rose Res 
ick of Whittier School in Chicago wit 
Dorothy H. Murphy of Avonbourne 
Secondary School for Girls in Bourne 
outh; and Mary A. Richmond of 
Lawrence School ir wit 
Marcelle R. Squier Hall 
in Brighton, 


exchange 


Pattersor 


Springfield 
of St. Mary’s 


Sussex 





NEWS 


250 Freedoms Foundation 
School Awards To Be Given 

Two hundred all-expense, three-day 
historic pilgrimages are included in 
the 1952 School Awards Program of 
the Freedoms Foundation, open to 
very public, parochial, and private 
school in the United States. These 
awards will be presented to those 
schools which, in the opinion of the 
awards jury, are doing an outstanding 
job of teaching the fundamentals of 
the American way of life. 

Also included in the 250 awards 
will be 150 comprehensive Freedom 
Libraries and 250 George Washington 
Honor Medals. On the three-day tours, 
students will visit the site of George 
Washington's winter encampment at 
Valley Forge, Independence Hall, 
Washington’s home at Mt. Vernon, and 
other historic shrines. 

Nominations will be accepted 
Nov. 11. Entries should present the 
story of the school’s activities which 
show that the working to 
build a_ better 
American way, based on a fundamental 
belief in God, constitutional govern 
ment designed to people, 
and certain political and economic 
rights. Entries take the form of 
artwork, photographs, press clippings, 
recordings, films, or other appropriate 


until 


ites te 
understanding of the 


serve the 


may 


media. 

Winners of awards will be announced 
on George Washington's birthday, Feb. 
22, at a Freedoms 
Foundation’s national headquarters at 
Valley Forge. 

High school newspapers may also be 
nominated for awards on the basis of 
editorials expressing the fundamentals 
of the American way of life. Fifty 
$100 awards medals are 


ceremony at the 


and honor 
offered. 

nomi 
writ 


Valley 


Comple te details and official 
nation forms may be obtained by 
ing Freedoms Foundation, 
Forge, Pa. 
Illinois schools have been among the 
awards winners the last two years 
Lombard Junior High School of Gales 


burg received this honor in 1951. 


Board Briefs 


board of directors of the 
Abraham Lincoln 
p.m. Saturday, 
Mann 
present 


IEA 
Hotel, 

May 
presiding 


The 
met at the 
Springfield, at 1 
17, Chairman J. A. 
Other 
J E Pease 
Stead, Louise 


Street 


members were 
Mabel Schwarz, Olin 
Sullivan, Mary LeMay, 
Irving F. Pearson, 
also present. 


hoard 


and Paul 
executive secretary, 

The board approved minutes of its 
previous meeting; authorized the prep 
of a professional pamphlet for 
reports 


was 


aration 


beginning teachers received 
from the [EF A-spons« 
ics conference at Allerton 


the Michigan Education 


red group dynan 
Park, from 
Associatior 


Centennial, and from a meeting to 
determine reactions and counter efforts 
to certain attacks upon schools, teach- 
ers, and teacher-education institutions; 
accepted the resignation of W. R. 
McIntosh as IEA representative on 
the advisory committee for the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, College of Educa- 
tion, and appointed J. E. Pease to the 
unexpired term; considered monthly 
financial, membership, and other asso- 
ciation reports determined salary 
differential to the executive secretary 
during his European and 
adjourned to next in Detroit, 


Mich. 


services; 


meet 


PEARSON 
Se cretary, IEA 


IRVING F 
Executive 


The board of directors of the IEA 
met at the Statler Hotel, Detroit, Mich., 
at 1:30 p.m. July Those present 
were: Pres. James E. Pease, retiring 
president J. A. Mann, Mable Schwarz, 
Olin Stead, William Carruthers, Paul 
Street, Katherine Stapp, and Mary 
LeMay. Some of the IEA staff mem 
bers were also present 

The board directed President Pease 
to write Mr. Pearson relative to the 
Detroit meeting and his trip to Europe; 
approved minutes of its May 17 meet 
ing; authorized preparation of a new 
leaflet on IEA membership and serv- 
ices; approved the monthly financial 
statement, a report on the IEA build 


ing fund, and the annual mem! 


report; discussed the nine IEA regional 
held in September 
staff to complete 


vershiy 


conferences to be 
and authorized the 
details and programs therefor; dis 
cussed the NEA Centennial Action 
Program; approved reports of the IEA 
field workers; instructed President 
Pease to send letters to their employ- 
ing boards expressing appreciation for 
services rendered by 
retiring vice-president, 
retiring president; 
a copy of the 


the splendid 

Louise Sullivan, 
and J. A. Mann, 
authorized purchase of 
new NEA color film, “What Greater 
Gift”; considered the loan fund for 
science students and a proposed science 
research foundation for printing sci 
ence pamphlets to be provided through 
gifts by Dr. C. H. Shamel; considered 
several contract and tenure cases and 
instructed the IEA staff to make 
definite recommendations regarding 
legal participatior IEA 
staff to proceed with a study of new 
building plans and arrangements wit! 
the architect, subject to later approval 
of Mr. Pearson and the board of dire« 
tors; findings of a 


; authorized the 


considered the 
questionnaire on IEA 


services and 
for continued consideration 


arranged 
of the returns ved preliminary 
reports on the IEA Annual Meeting and 
the IEA 
adjourned to meet on Sept. 12 at the 
IEA office in 


rece 


centennial committee: and 
Springfield 
L. R. Grim 
Secretary Pro Ten 








Who's Mr. PR? 


He's Mr. Public Relations, a mighty useful fellow to 
have around. He knows just how to win friends and to get 
things done. He doesn't profess to know all the answers, 
but his friendly approach enlists help from many who do. 

Some of his close friends (Just by coincidence, they 
happen to belong to the state IEA public relations com- 
mittee.) think that he may have a few worthwhile ideas. 
Mr. PR says he'll be glad to share some thoughts with his 


IEA friends. From time 
to time you'll hear from 
him. Perhaps some of his 
suggestions will be useful 
to you. Those of us who 
know him, hope so. 











NEA Honor Roll 


SCHOOL DISTRICTS WITH 100 PERCENT 
NEA ENROLLMENT 

\ imption (Con 

Ava I ( 


By DR. ARTHUR F. BYRNES 


India (1 lange 
rea 


Melody in Music 


cia 


Then and Now in the United States. 
f tl btitles are Neu 


« I entit 
. t 


some e sul 
Relt Old 
Vississ 


Ir i ha 
alled Background 


ag 
a social studies s 
fF Our Freedom. Six new } 
rea * I ‘ 

Pa 


Menu Planning 


i a a new 
filmstrips with titles Making Field Trips 
Effective, The Demonstration as a 
Teaching Technique, Bulletin Boards at SCHOOLS WITH 100 PERCENT 
Work, and Making Your Chalk Teach NEA ENROLLMENT 
National \ tior for Menta 
Health ha released a eries { 
: filmstrips titled A Child's 
Understanding Vitamins Elemen Parent's aren h ~ , saeet 


Guide to a 


ntende 


Young 
rica I 

for Girls, 

teen-agers 


nd Feet 


RECORDINGS 
Burdett ¢ 





Dundee, Dundee School 

Dundee, Hampshire High School (P.O 
Hampshire) 

Dundee, Hampshire Grade School (P.O 
Hampshire) 

East St. Louis, Harding School 

East St. Louis, Monroe School 

East St. Louis, Park School 

Elgin, Franklin School 

Elgin, Grant School 

Elgin, Lowrie School 

Elgin, Pioneer School (P.O. South F! 
gin) 

Elgin, Washington School 

Elgin, Attendance Center—1 

Evanston, Central School 

Evanston, Lincolnwood School 

Farmington, Chapman Sch 

Farmington, Harris School 

Franklin, Alexander School (P.O. Alex 
ander) 

Galesburg, I T. Stone 

Galesburg, Taylor Scho 

Jacksonville, Franklin 

Jacksonville, Washingté hool 

Kaneville, Sugar Grove School (P.O 

Sugar Grove) 

Lakeview, Excelsior South School (P.O 
Decatur) 

Marion, Lincoln School 

Monmouth, Willits School 

Oak Park, Hatch School 

Peoria, Longfellow School 

Pontiac, Washington School 

Roxana High School 

Stockton High School 

Warrensburg, Warrensburg Scho 

Wenona High School 

Wheaton, Whittier School 

W oodstock, ( lay Street Schoc 

Woodstock, Dean Street Scho 


Irving Pearson Named 
WCOTP Representative 


Irving F. Pearson, executive secre 

ry of the Illinois Education Associa 
tion, has been elected American repre 
sentative on the executive committee 
of the World Confederation of Organi 
zations of the Teaching Professior 
which held its inaugural meeting last 
July in Copenhagen, Denmark 

Other officers include Dr. William G 
Carr, executive secretary of the Na 
tional Education Association, secretary 
general; Ronald Gould, executive secre 
tary of the National Union of Teachers 
in England, president; and Kar! Karre 
of Stockholm, Sweden, vice president 

The confederation is a merger of the 
World Organization of the Teaching 
Profession and two international or 
ganizations of teachers in Europe 


Mr. Pearson also spent 60 days in 
Germany during the summer, working 
with educational leaders in the state of 
Hessen in behalf of professional organ- 
izations and publications. The IEA 
board of directors granted him a leave 
of absence for the assignment, which 
came from the US department of 
state and commissioner of education 
He was accompanied to Europe by Mrs 
Pearson. A report will appear in the 
October magazine 


otember 








Mr. PR says: 


What have you done 


to help the new teacher? 


HAVE YOU MADE HIM FEEL THAT TEACHERS ARE 
A FRIENDLY BUNCH? Asked her to go to lunch with you 
on the first day? Taken her on a tour of the town? Invited 
them to a social gathering? Taken them with you to your 


first division meeting? 


CAN HE OR SHE COME TO YOU WHEN PUZZLED 
BY LOCAL CUSTOMS? For help in struggling to put 
theory into practice? For help in subduing a too-lively 


class? 


Will he catch from you enthusiasm for the profession? 
Do you share with her the funny events of the day, or 
the heart-warming rewards we receive occasionally? 
HAVE YOU SHOWN HIM THE HUMAN SIDE OF OUR 
PROFESSION? 














THE THOR: 
BARNHART 
DICTIONARY 
PROGRAM 


NEW School Dictionaries 
boysandgirlscan understand... 
can use on their own 
will use voluntarily 


Edited by Clarence L. Barnhart 
outstanding lexicographer of our 
time . ©. L. Thorndike’s co- 
worker... Thorndike’s successor 
as a maker of school dictionaries 
that meet the learning needs of 
children 


@ Up-to-Date 
@ Authoritative 
®@ Accurate 


Our Language As It Is Spoken and 
Written Today 


Chicago 11 
Atlanta 3 
Dallas 2 


SCOTT, 
FORESMAN 
AND San Francisco 5 
COM PANY New York 10 
RerkesenTATIVES: J. A. Lau, W. D. Waters 


John Shafer, N Engie, D. K. Neal 
H. Scot* 








“See ‘N’ Say” word game No. 1 


Designed 


rimer ght abulary 


ted in lors 


TEACHES e@ ENTERTAINS e DRILLS 


VANCE R. LEE Educational Games 


1701 Brooklyn Ave., Seon Jose, Calif 








These are announcements nar “rere 
of new producta which we ieve will be of 
profeasional interest to educators. Thia liating 
should not be construe * recommendation 
by the editor You wu ant to check and 
sompare these itema with others to be found 
n your achool supply store. If unable to find 
the products desired te ILtiunors EDUCATION 
Your requeat for informatio u 

the producer 

E-Z Grader Slide Chart is a time 
saver and effort eliminator in determin 
ing grades with absolute accuracy 
May be used for grading tests and 
assignments where equal value is given 
to each question or Then 
after each pape: marked and the 
number of wrong 


problem 


answers ounted, a 
glance gives the percentage grade in 
less time than it takes t 


Price, $1 


write it down 


Superior Superliner is a new eco 
nomically-priced, transit-type school bus 
designed for pupil transportation, now 
in production at Superior Coach Cory} 

ration, Lima, Ohio. With larger enr« 

ments ongestion 
highways, and better 

tion of the importance 
fortable school transportation, 
school transpor 


ncreasing 
public apprecis 

of safe, com- 
this bus 
is the coming thing in 
tation. It offers larger capacity 
shorter better visibility 
easier ane shorter 


radius 


with 
wheelbase 


steering turning 


The Radiant “Educator” screen was 
built to take the rough handling of 
constant daily use of portable equity 
ment. Can be adjusted from a low of 
1% in. above the floor to a height 
110 in. in the 70-inch model. For 

n and for flat projection sur 
metal “saddle” has been adde 
fabri Heavy 
strengt} 


the top 
' } 
ergs are a rn t oy 
aluminut glass-l 
is flame 
and 
and white 
square 


Sico Portable Steel Bleacher has a 


new “police-up” feature which elim 


inates cross-brac« bstruction beneatl 
sections forming an open 
length of the 


ma move 


bleacher 

tunnel the 
Grounds men 
and quickly through the tunnel as they 
“nolice” the area. The Sico Bleacher 
outdoor and in 
door spectator events and may be towed 
or carried or demounted into small 
handling 
feet long, 5 rows hig! 
s without planks 


bleacher row 


easily 


more 
s designed for bot 


units for purposes Single 
sections are 12 
and weigh 325% pe 
Fight 
row (40 per section) allowing 18 ir 


for each 


spectators 1ay be seated per 


ar seating roor 


SPELLING 


by Lillian E. Billington 
Grades 2-8 





Spelling is taught in context which has mean 
ing and interest for children. Spelling skill is 
thus strengthened while the child's effective 
and immediately useful vocabulary is being 


expanded 


The teachers’ guides contain a unique speech 
program designed to help children in spelling 
by making them sensitive to English sounds 
By Doris W. Goodrich, Rochester, New York 
Public Schools 


Silver Burdett Company 
221 East 20 Street, Chicago 16, Illinois 
REPRESENTATIVES 
Roy R. Evans, Erroll D. Michener, Luther R. Stolen 





Educational 
16mm. sound 


Films of all pro- 
ducers, conveniently 
described and classified to help 
you choose the best for your needs 
Cross indexed to show 

. Subject areas 

@ Grade levels 
We have America’s finest library of 
educational, re ligious and entertain 
ment films for sale or rental, nearly 
s.000 titles 
Fast, efficient service from our large 
stock 
Write today for your free catalog to 

Rav Swank. President 


motion pictures, inc. 


612 N. Skinker Bivd St. Lovis 5, Mo 





y titles and by pulisher 
Viking Junior Be Spring, 1952. The 
Viking Pre in | Street, New 
York 1 
Anr 
by this 


r uced 


The Crusade and the Cup, 
Bleecker Meigs. E. | 
Cloth. Illustrated. 150 pages. | 

The ory ef two brothers, I 
Alain, and their t 


Duttom an 


| adventy 


f ng R ard 
Fun to Be Alive 
\ r : B r 


idministration 
The American School Superintendency 
. .- +} iren for others 
Teaching Children in the Middle Grades 

Alvina Trent Burr C Heath 


( ( th I I 
I I 


Time to Live 
i 


Living and Planning Your Life, > ’ 
‘ 1 Dot Living All Your Life 
earl \ r dB 


ntendency 
The shorteomings 
d o gt the future 
wrese : International Workshop on Guidance 
dont : Procéedings, Findings, and Recommenda 
papatios f teachers, prin . ot tions for the German Schools. Office of 
ether otal members as well Public Affairs, E r and Culturs 4 Let's Find Out 
The yearbook is a reeu arch . I . — . $ Ha : « 
on questionnair yim} by A 7 


fing 1 guidar rk ra 1. 128 pages 
. at W burg 195 I 
rity superintendents lies iY b arg if 


are set forth, and suggestions n t i . 
rove then Pre f 


ntendency is 


1951 
a Vocational Training Teacher 
tiona tN ‘ r 
Photographer, Occup: r Abstract N } exper 
14 Sarah Splaver i Civil Engineer ok Around, 
patior t t J i9, H I i Car 


Al 


fudio-} isual 
The Blue 


} } 


Book of lémm Films 


i 


Science 


The Time of Your Life 
‘ “ 
} t W 


English 
hbeok for Better English 


Work 


The Glob 
Better English 


History 
Story of Nations 

Guidance ’ Henry H 
Guidance Index 
r t ite Ir 

An a ate f 
guidance ind Te ted field 

You and Your Problems, 
' i ‘ Re arch 





Public Relations 
The Superintendent, the Board, and the 
attack probler I rise Press he Ame \ r ! 
What Is Honesty’, leus B i } NEA 


Ad trat NI 


Reading 
Children’s Books—For Eighty -Fiv 


or Less 
Your Children’s Manners, 


t R reh 





firat in ou school with 
material 
columna in 
save time by 
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7 be the 
teaching ideas 
the advertising 


and equipment, watch 
ILLinots EDUCATION 
ontacting the 
below or 
from 


will always 
directly 
one 


la. How the States Have Voted for 
President is a chart in colors, showing 
the number of electoral votes for each 
state as of 1948 and the 
voted in every presidential election 
between 1856 and 1948. Size 15 in. x 
12 in. This reprint Compton’s 
Pictured Encyclopedia stimulate 
interest in election 
study of past elections. Use- 
science 


how state 


from 

will 
keen the present 
and in the 
social 


grade studying 


tu nany 


American history 


2a. The Case for the “Ten-Twenty” 
brief for Americar 
newest desk with level 
. 20-degree top positions 
This booklet includes a quick summary 
of the Studies of the Texas Inter- 
Professional Commission on Child 
Development, which that chil 

thousands of classrooms are 


is more than a the 


Seating Co.'s 


10-degree, and 


showed 
dren in 
being exposed to glaring or insufficient 
light and to harmful posture with 
attendant visual focusing problems 
Included list of reference 
books related to lighting, seeing, seat- 
ing, child lopment 


(American Seating Co.) 


also is a 


posture, and lev 


3a. Growing Up and Liking It is a 
29-page booklet on menstruation de 
signed for among girls 12 to 18 
age. The presentation and 
of menstruation is done 
simply clearly, and naturally, wit! 
attractive illustrations and anatomical! 
liagrams for clear comprehension. A 
free copy for each girl ir (Per 
sonal Products C 


use 
years of 
explanation 


class 
orpor ition) 


4a. The Genie Story is a 16-page, 
full-color booklet in which a_ genic 
helps a boy prepare for a school assigr 
ment by taking him on an exciting 
journey to discover the many parts 
coal plays in our daily lives. (Bitumi 


nous Coal Institute) 


5a. You're a Young Lady Now is a 
State Teachers Magarines, Inc 


307 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Mlinois 


Please have sent to me the items checked in the quantities indicated 


item checked 
lo 2a 3a 40 So 
Nome 
Address 
Subject Taught 
School Address 


Enroliment: Boys 


free booklet on menstruation especially 
prepared for girls 9 to 12. It is written 
at the language level of these girls 
and covers only material of interest 
to them. (International Cellucotton 
Products Co.) 


6a. Very Personally Yours is an ac 
cepted help for girls in junior and 
senior high schoo 4 free booklet on 
menstruation, it is praised by teachers 
and parent and church groups 
accuracy, taste, and clarity 
for classroom 
ational Cellucotton 


nurses, 
for Foo 
Indicate number dé 
listribution. (Interns 
Products Co.) 


sired 


7a. Setting up Criteria for the Seiec 
tion of Filmstrips, written by Dr. Irene 
F Cypher of New York Universit 
for the current issue of Visual Revie 

a compact staten 

selectir and using filn 

strips as Valuable 
teacher wl ises visual 
Visual Education) 


ent or 
sider in 
teaching 
every 


(Society for 


9a. Griggs School Seating Catalog for 
1952 includes a complete line of school 
seating, including auditorium chair 
and window Many illustratior 
in full two new 
Griggs lift-lid 
tables tables 
(Griggs 


shade 2) 
shows 
tubular 
tubular 


color Also 
products: the 
and two-pupil 
Equipment Co.) 


10a. Telephone Films is an illustrated 
catalog listing more than 

35 free-loan films telling the story of 
modern communication Each 16 
film reveals some part of this fascinat 
ing story. The scientific magic of a 
telephone call the street, across 
the country, the world—is a 
topic of interest to everyone. (Tllinoi 
Bell 


descriptive 


mn 


across 


around 


Tele phone Co 

13a. New film catalog for 1952-53 
and describes over a thousand 
16 mm. sound films of practically all 
educational producers. Cross-indexed 
by title and subject matter and shows 
grade level suitability. (Ray Swank 
listributor) 


lists 


3c is enclosed for each 


ba 7a 9a 100 130 


20 to 


24—IEA Rock River Division 


24—IEA Southern 


Calendar 


SEPTEMBER 
1I8—IEA Professional Conference; 
Galesburg Senior High School 
13—IEA Professional Conference; 
Belleville Auditorium Building. 
17—Citizenship Day. 
17 to 19—Seventh National Conference 
on Citizenship; Washington, D.¢ 
20—IEA Professional Conference; 
Joliet Township High School 
20—IEA Professional 
Effingham High School. 
20—IEA 
Jacksonville Higt 
»0—IEA Professional 
York Community Hig! 
hurst 
and 27—Illinois 
Teachers; 


Conference; 
Professional Conference: 
School 
Conference; 
School. Elm 
Associatior of 
Classroom Hotel Wolford 
Danville 
Illinois ¢ 
Schools 


ouncil ” Community 
Illinois Rura 
Leland Hots 


(formerly 
Education Committee) 
Springfield 

OCTOBER 

Illinois Seche asters ib; Pet 

Marquette 


oln 

Hotel, 
Illinoi Sect 

Association, 
Association, and 
Illinois 
University of 


Peoria 

ndary School 
Illinois Higt 
North Cen 


Schools 


Hii 


and 8 
Principals 
School 
tral Association for 
annual meeting 
nos 

' to 11—Illinois 
Principals Association 
University of 


Elementary School 
third annual 
conference; Illinois 
10—IEA East 
ing; Lincoln 
Illinois 
10—IEA 
Eastern 
IEA 
ing; 
Sx hool 
10—IEA 
ing; Carmi High School. 
10 IEA Western 
Knox College Memorial 
Galesburg 
15—Seventh National Conference 
f County and Rural Area Super 
ntendents of NEA; New York City 
I8—IEA Central meeting; 
Scottish Rite Temple, 
16—IEA South Central Division 
ing; Orpheum Theater, Springfield 
17—IEA Northeastern Division 
ing; Paramount Theater and 
High School, Aurora 


Division meet 


University of 


Central 


Hall, 


Division 
State 


Easter! 
Illinois 
Illinois Valley 
LaSalle-Peru Township 


meeting 
College 

Division meet 
Hivt 
meet 


Southeastern Division 


Division meeting 
Gymnasiun 


Division 
Bloomington 
meet 


meet 
West 


20—IEA DuPage Valley Division meet 


ing; Glenbard Township High School, 
Glen Ellyn. 

24—National Safety 
and Exposition; Chicago 


Congress 


meeting: 
Dixon High School 
meeting 


Ili 


Division 
Shryock Auditorium, Southern 
nois University 
United Nations 
and 26—Illinois 
Childhood Education, annual fall cor 
University of 
Peoria 1V ( meet £ 


Mosque 


Day 
\ssociatior for 
ference; Chicago 


IEA 





THIS ADVERTISEMENT—one of a series by 
Standard Oil—tells how investment in an 
oil company benefits not only the stock- 
holder, but the nation itself, in long-range 
security and in everyday needs. 





and Lorna Sullivan are inspecting a model of oil field equipment 


stockholder-own- 
Museum of Science and Industry 


B. Moran, on display at Chicago's 


PARTNERS IN AMERICAN BUSINESS are these 
ers of Standard Oil. Here Robert J. Owens, Elizabet! 


Ever wonder what it’s like 
to own an oil well? 


1951 was our 


RARRELS OF OIL gushing up in your back yard is the dream operate at a profit Sth consecutive year « 
most of us have had at one time or another, though it very paying dividends last vear received 
rarely comes true. In most cases owning an oil well is ac dividends with a value equal to $3.9 

complished in another way Second, your ownership helps the company 
every one of the more than 120,000 


has an interest in 


and our stockholders 
») per shure 


Of course, in our case e to keep on expanding facilities to furnish the petro 
stockholders of Standard Oil not only a's future security 
but every stockholder is part owner of ® to provide a 
For Standard Oil and quality petroleum products to our millions of cus 


tomers ind at reasonable prices 


leum so essential to Ameri 
thousands of wells n abundant supply of more than 2,000 
many other kinds of facilities, too 
its subsidiary companies find new sources of oil, drill hun 
dreds of wells in proved fields, transport oil to our refineries ® to join in keeping strong the 
which has been this nation’s back bone 

own an oil well” through having 


very economic system 


and distribute finished products to many thousands of 
industries and homes Ttant in what it's Ube te 
Standard Oil Company. And, basically 
other Ameri 


service stations 
. vo > - y » Standa O 
Owning a well’ by having an interest in Standard Oil ownership in the 


works two ways that is what it’s like to have a share in many 


First, your ownership brings you a return in the form of one lustnesses 


dividends paid out of the company’s profits. And of course, . ° . : 
Standard Oil Company 


the company has an obligation to its owners to endeavor to 


L 
OWNERSHIP IN OUR COMPANY by our stock 


holders helps independent dealers like R 


OWNERSHIP IN OUR COMPANY is backed by 
28,000 = efficient equipment at modern refineries like 
the one at Casper, Wyoming, where Fred M. Wininger of French Lick, Indiana 
L. Meyenfeldt works. Largely because in give better service to customers like 
thirds of our profits man Hendrix. Because we have beer 
49,700 em constantly to expand our facilities 
31,400 Hendrix and our millions of other custome 
supply of high quality 


' . . 
OWNERSHIP IN OUR COMPANY is held by 


both individuals (including about 
of us who are employee-owners) and insti 
educational institutions like Colo- L 
Colorado recent years about two 
were used for new facilities, our 


ployees are backed by an average of $ 
each of ire assured a steady 
troleum products—at surprisingly low 


tutions 
rado College, Colorado Springs 
charitable organizations; and hundreds of 
business firms 
h in tools and equipment, enabling 
them to do a better job and to have steady pe 


work at good pay prices 


insurance companies and rs 
No institutional stockholder owns so muc 
as 4 of our stock; no individual owns so 
much as 1 





Enrollment in 1EA 


June 30, 1952 


nd 
’ 


BLACKHAWK 


CENTRAL 


14 


is 


ana Counties 


SOUTH CENTRAL 


SOUTHEASTERN 


SOUTHERN 


SOUTHWESTERN 


WESTERN 


TOTALS 42,161 47,281 42,673 


Apportionment of Delegates 





